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ABSTRACT 

This sixth in a series cf twenty-nine learning 
^aodules on instructional execution is designed to give secondary and 
llbstsetondary vocational teachers help in developing skills for 
supervising group study designed to help students develop, good study 
habits and skills in aaking study assignments which activate students 
to learn and Enrich/extend the classrooa lessons. Introductory 
sections relate the coapetencies dealt vith ber€ to others in the 
proqraa and *list both the enabling objectives for the three learning 
experiences and the resources req[aiTed. Materials in the learning 
experiences- include required reading, £elf-cbe9J|( quizzes, aodel 
andvers, case studies to critique, aodel criti'^ues, perforaance check 
lists, and the teacher perforaance assessaent fcra fcr use in 
evaluation of the tei^inal objective. (The aodiiles on instructional 
execution are pajrt of a larger series of 100 perforaance-based' 
teacher education (EBTE) self-cont ained . learning package's fcr use in 
preservice or inservice training of teachers in all occupational ' 
areas. Materials are designed for use fcy taachers, either on an 
individual or qroup basis, workinq^ under tfte direction of one or acre 
resoutce persons/instructors.) (BM) 
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Fd^EWORD 



This module Is one of a series of 100 perfotmanCe-based 
teacher education (PBTE) teaming packages focusing upon 
specific protesslonal cempetencies of vocational teachers. The ' 
competenckKS upon which these modules are based \Mere iden- 
tifl^ and verified tKrough research as being important to sue- 
cessful vocational teaching at both the secondary and post- 
secondary levels of instruction. The modules are suitable for 
the preparation of teachers in all occupational areas 

Each module provides learning experiences that integrate 
>theory and application; each culminates wi^i criterion refer- 
enced assessment of the teacher's performance of the spec- 
ified competency The materials are designed fonuse by irxji- 
vidual or groups of teachers in training working iinder the 
direction and with the assistance of teacher educators acting as 
resource persons. Resource persons shoukl be skilled m the 
teacher competency being developed and should be *thor- 
oughly onented to PBTE concepts and procedures in using 
th^ ryiaterials 

The design of the matenais provides considerable ftexibiirty for 
'planning and conducting perfopmance-based preservice and 
inservlce teecher^preparation programs to meet a wide vanety 
of individual needs and interests fne materials are intended for 
use by universities aryj colleges, state departments of educa- 
tion, post-secondary institutions, local education agencies, and 
others responsible for the professionardevelo^ment of voca- 
tional teachers. Further information about the use of the mod- 
ules in teacher education brograms is contained in three re- 
lated documents Student Guide to Using Perfomnance-Based 
Teacher Education Materials^ Resource Person Guide to 
Using Performance-Based Teacher Education Materials and 
Guide to Implementation of Performanca-Based Teacher 
Education. 

The PBTE curncuium packages are products of a sustained 
research and development effort by The Center's Prdbram for 
Professional Development for Vocational Education Many in- 
dividuals, institutions, and agencies participated with The Cen- 
ter and have made contributions to the systematic develop- 
ment, testing, revision, aryj refinement of these very significant 
training materials Over 40 teacher educators provided input in 
development of mitiat versions of the modules, over 2,000 
teachers and 300 resource persons in 20 universities, colleges, 
and post-secondary institutions used the materials and pro- 
vided feedback to The Center for revision and refinement 

Special recognition for major individual roies in the direction, 
development, coordination of testing, revision, and refinement 
of these materials is^extended to the following program staff 
James P Hamilton. Program Director, Robert E NortonJfcAs- 



sociate Program Director; Glen E. Fardia Specialist, Lois Har- 
rington, Program Assistant; and Karen Quinn, Program Assis- i 
tant. Recognition is also extended to Kristy Ross, Technicai 
Assistant; Joan Jones, Technical Assi^t^t; and Jean Wispn- 
baugh. Artist for their conti;tt)utions to the final refinement of 
the materials. Contributtons made by former program st^ff to- 
ward developmental versions of these materials are also ac- 
knowledged. Calvin J. Cotreil directed the vocational teacher 
competency research studies upon which these modules are 
based and also directed the curncuium devek)pment effort 
from 1 §71 -1972, Curtis R. Finch provided leadership f^r the 
program from 1972-1974. ^ 

Appreciation is aito extended to all those outside The Center 
. (consultants, field site coordinators, teacher educators,, 
teachers, and othei^) who contributed so generously in various 
phases of the total effort. Early versions of the m^erials were 
developed by The Center in cooperation with the vocational 
teacher educatiq*^ faculties at Oregon State University dhd at 
the University of Missouri-Columbia Pfeliminary testi;)9 of the 
materials was conducted at Oregon State University, Temple 
University, and University of Missouri-Columbia ^ 

Following prelrminary testing, major revision of all matenais 
was performed by Center Stan with the assistance of numerous 
consultants and visiting scholars from throughout the country. 

Advanced testit^g of the materials was carried out with assis- 
tance pf the vocational teacher educators^nd students of Cen-' 
tral yvashington State College, Colorado State University, Ferns 
State College, Michigan, Florida State University, Holland Col- 
lege, *PE t , Canada, Oklahoma State University, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, State University CoHege at Buffalo. Temple University, 
University of Arizona, yniversity of Mighigan-Flint, University of 
Minnesota-Twin Cities, University of Nebraska-Lincoln, Univer- 
sity of Northern Colorado. University of Pittsburgh, University 
of Tennessee, University of Vermont, and Utah State Unlvers^ 

The Center is grateful to the National Institute of Education for 
sponsorship of this PBTE curriculum development^effort from 
^972 throuoh its completion. Appreciation is extended to the 
Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education of the U S Office 
of Education for their sponsorship of training arnj advanced 
testing of the materials at 10 sites under provisions of EPDA 
Part F, ^ction 553 Recognition of funding support of the 
advanced testing effort is alse externjed to Ferns St$tte College, 
Holland College, Temple University, and the University of 
Michigan-Flint ^ 

y • RoW^rtE Taylor * ^ . ' 
^ D\rmcr * 

The Center for Vocational Education 
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THC C^tnW^ FOR VOCATIONAL CDIXXATION 



The Centar for Vocational EducatK}n's misstoh is to 
ir^crease the abrhty of diverse agencies, institutions, and 
organ izat^cyis tb solve educational problems relating to 
individual career planning and preparation The Center, 
fulfills Its mission by 

• Generating knowledge through research 

• Devaiopin^^ educational programs and products 

• Evaluating individual program needs aod outcomes 

• Installing^ u C at ional programs and products^ 

• Operating information systems arKi sefi^ices 

• Conducting leadership development »^d training v 
programs * 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
' FOR VOCATIONAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

Er>glneering Center 
Univei^ity of Georgia 
Atf>enS, Gieorgia 30602 ' 

Ttw American Association for Vocational Instructional 
Matenais (AAVIM) is an interstate organization of univer- 
sities, colleges and divisions of vocational education de- 
voted to the improvement of teaching through better in- 
formation and taachinif aids 



INTRODUCTION 



In the tohg run, the, information which your stu- 
dents l^arn in your classroom may be less impor- 
Jant to;them than the study habits they develop 
Inere ftoid carry with them after they have laft 
the structured learning environment. Routine 
"homework" that is assigned each day at the end 
of Jhe class session, collected at the beginning of 
^ thd next period, only to disappear without a trace, 
wymfA lave as its -main effect the stifling of student 
interest while co ntjibutj pg little to studentjearn- 
ing. If students ar&'dsked to work independently 
on assignments, then these assignments must bfe 
s^o as worthwhile extensions of the classroom 
experience. 

There are a number of obstacles to obtaining 
good results from the typical homework assign- 
rpent. Many students are unable to study effec- 
tively at home because of distractions, famW^ rer 
^ponsibilities, a complete lack of books or other 
resource materials^ or a lack of family help or 
cooperation. Other'stud^nts, who seemingly have 
eVery advantage oT quiet and comfortable home 
surroundings, plenty of books and magazines, 
helpful parents, ^nd other resources, may not be 
able^t^ study effectively at home simply because 
they hayp never developed good study skilTs and 
habits. ^ 

Increasingly, teachers are allotting blocks of 
classroom time to assist students with study as- 
signments in an environment which is quiet, con- 
veniently organ i::ed and businesslike, and where 
^students have access to rich resource materials. 
With the assistance and direction of the cicissroom 
teacher, the students can not only work success- 
fully on the assigned topic, but can learn and prac- 
tice effective study techniques Teachers are also 




breaking away from basic reading, study, and 

practice exercise assignments and developing 
' more challenging outside activities which involve 

observing, constructing, collecting, and solving 
. complex problems. Teachers are now using the 

total school, the home, and the community as rg- 
\sources for assignments. 

This module is designed to give you skilfih giv- 
ing study assignments which will motivate your 
students to learn, and which will enrich and extend 
the classroom Jessons. You will also learn how to 
supervise group study so as to hfelp your students 
develop good study habits. These study habits will 
stand them in good stead as they continue their 
training, and will carry over to learning experi- 
ences outside school and into their occupational 
activities. 
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ABOUT THIS MODULE 

, , L 



Objectives 

Terminal OtajtctlVt: In an actual school situation, direct 
ttudent study. Your petlomapct wilf be assessed by 
your resource person, using the TeacherTerformance ^ 
Assessment Form, pp; 39-40 (Learning Experience HI). 

Ending Objectives: 

1 After completing the required reafding, critique the 
performance of teachers m given case studies in 
presenting student assignments^ {Learn/ng Expen- 

-ence I) -4 

2 After completing the required reading, critique the 
performance of teachers in given ca^e studies in 
conducting group supervised study (Learning Ex- 
pVr%fe //) 

> 

Prerequisites 

To complete this module, you must have competency in 
developing a (esson plan If you do not already have this 
competency meet with your resource person to deter- 
mine what method you will use to gam this skill One 
optfon IS to complete the infor^mation and practice ac- 
tivities in the following module 
^ • Develop a Lesson Plan. Module B-4 

Resources 

A list of the outside resources which supplement those 
contained within the module follows Check y^/ith your 
* resource person (1 ) to determine the availabilify and the^ 
location of these resources. (2) to locate additional ref-' 
erences m your occupational ^pfecialty. and (3) to get 
assistance in setting up activities \Vlth peers or observa- 
ttons of skHled teachers, if necessary Your resource 
person may also be contacted if you have any difficulty 
with directions, or in assessing your progress at any 
time 



Learning Experience ^ « 

Optional ' 

1-3j)eers to role-play students to Whom you are 
presenting an assignment, and to cntique your per- 
formance ^ 

A locally-produced videotape of a teacher giving an 
assignment which you can view for the purpose of 
critiquing that teacher's performance 
Videotape equipment for viewing a videotaped as- 
signment ^ 

Learning Experience ii 

Optional 

Reference Robinson. Francis P Effective Study 
^ Fourth Edition New York. NY Harper & Row, 1970 
Reference Charles, C M Educational Psychology 
The Instructional £nd^^avor St Louis. MO ^heC. V. 
Mosby Company. 1972 % ^ 
A feac/7er experienced in conducting group super- 
vised study whose performance you can observe 

Learning Experience iii 

Required 

An actual school situation in which you carl direct 
[ student study ^ ^ 

\ A resource persori to assess your competency in 

directing student study 



V 



This module covers performance element.numbers 86, 91, 92. 117. 221 
from Calvin J Cotrell ©f a/ t^odel CurrKula fqr Vocattonel and- Tachntcal 
Educatton' Report No V (Colurnbus, OH The Center for Vocational 
Education, The Ohio State University. 1972) The 384 elements »n this 
document form the research k>as^ for all The Center's PBT^ module 
development 

F.or information atJout the general organization of each module, general 
procedures tor their use, and terr^mology which is common to all 100 
modules, see About Us^ Tlje Centers PBTE Modules on the inside 
back cover W > 
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Learning Experience I 

■ \ 

OVERVIEW 



i Enabling ^ 
I Objective 2 



Activity 





Optional 
Activity 




Optional 
Activity 



After completing the required ^readlrtg, critique the . perfonmance of 
teachers In given case studies In presenting student assignments. 



You wlH'be reading the Information sheet, Makmg Student Assigriments, 
pp. 67-17. . ^ 



You will be reading the Case Studies, ppi 18-19, and writing critiques of the 
performance of the teachers described. 



You will be evaluating your competency in critiquing the te£k:hers' perfor* 
manc9 in presentina student assignments by comparing your completed 
cl^tiques with the Model Critiques, p. 21 . 



You may wish to present an assignment to a group of peers.^ 



If you gav6 an assignment to* peers, you ((!ay wjsh Jto have your peers 
.evaluate your competency, using the Assignment'Checklist pp. 23-27. 



V 
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Yqu may wish to^iew a locally^produced videotape ofVleach^r giving an 
assignment, and to cNtique that teacher's performance. 
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For information on the use of student assignments in instruction, the 
characteristics of effective assignments, and the procedures for-develop- 
ing and pfesenting an assignment, read the following information sheet; 



MAKING STUDEI4T ASSIGNMENTS 



(.earning is a continuing process of lite, [t is not 
simply confined to the classroom or restricted to 
the direction of the teacher, but involve^niuch of 

^ the activities and experiences of every mentally 
jpcth^ person. Effective learning is greatly affected 

^ [)y the environment in which it is undertaken and 
the conditions surrounding the learner. Thus, stu- , 
dents need to iearn how tojearn. They must be 
helped to develop the skills of discovering new 
information. In addition, they need to know hfow to 
organize this informajion for their purposes, and 
hov) to retrieve the information they have in ordeV 
to apply and utilize it. Teachers can help itudents 
develop these skills of learn- r 
. ing, and can foster the habit 
of learning byplanning les- 
sons which incorporate op- 
portunities for independent 
' study, not only m the class- 
• room, but at home, within the / 
school, and in \\\e commu- -.' 
nity. / 

There is a place in the * 
teaching/learning process 
for the class study assign- 
ment, the independent sfudy 
project, and homework 
*Well-c/iosen learning assignments* gan make 
several unique contributions to the work of the 
vocational classroom 

' • Outside study extends the limited time avail- 
able to teachers and studeQts during the 
school day to cope with the amount of mate- 
rial to be learned 
• By covering some of the routine or practice 
^elements of subject matter learning, study as- 
signments -free the teacher and student to 
interact in the class or laboratory in the impor- 
tant, creative, active, and personal aspects of 
' the vocational subject 




• Interesting 6ut-of-class activities^can en'rich 
feamlng by providing experiences to the stu- 
dent that are simftly fiot available or not pos- 
sible within the confines of the school itsetf.. 

• Independent study allows students to work at 
their own pace in their own way, toward Indi- 
vidual goals and intepefsts. 

• Carefully thought-out study assignments can 
provide the student with practice experiences 
in how to learn, how to locate information, 
how to organize information for sol\?ing probr- 
lems, how to organizej*ime and effort, and 
how to'establish an ehvironment conducive to 
learning. 

All these benefits^of student 3tudy are (Possible, 
buVthey will not come about naturally or through 
, haphazard, spur-of-the-moment homework as- 
sigi#tents. They depend on th6ughtful prepara- 
tion and insightful assignments by the teacher,^ 
and on positive attitudes toward learning on the 
part of the students 

Outside study need not be an interruption of 
the student's normal home \\h It can be an ac- 
cepted and natural lifeactivityin which there is no 
sharp distinction between school homework and 
personal interests and activities. If teacher and 
student can work together to develop a deep 
interest in learning, the ^process will continue 
long after the formal assignment is forgotten. The 
teacher should realize, however, that many stu- 
dents live in a home environment that makes 
study difficult or virtually impossible. The disad- 
vantaged student, m particular, may have no pri- 
vate place in which to work and may be sur- 
rounded by noise and confusion In many lower 
class families, ther^e is a definite hostility toward 
^chools and formal Jearning that students may ■ 
find very hard to overcome. 
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One solution to such difficulties has been to 
lengthen classroom periods to allow students 
time to study at school Within the school, the 
studenf has access to the mWfials and books 
^ he/she needs Thus, he/she is able to get assis- 
tatice from a teacher if difficulties arise, instead of 
trying to rely on members of the family for help. 
Th^supervtsed group study session is also help^ 
ful TO teachers in that they-can observe student 
study behaviors ^nd pay closer attention to indi- 
vidual needs. It is an excellent time for the teacher 
. to allow students to practice good study habits m 
an environment favorable to learning. 




The teacher should talk to students individually 
aj^out their study assignments and the results of 
their work. 
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We want students to develop favorable at- 
Jitudestowafd study and learning lothat they will 
want to learn in our classes and will continue to 
learn and use their knowledge after havina left 
the influence of the school Students who de- 
velop favorable attitudes toward study are more 
^'^ely to remember v^hat they have been taught 
* and to learn more about the subject as they con- 
tinue in the occupation 

In terms of study assignments, this means that 
homework and school study ^should be as- 
sociated with repeated ple^asant experiences, and 
, students Should find reward in what they ac- 
complish An assignment whiph is based on stu- 
dent needs and student interests, which brings 
the student in touch with family and friends, hob- 
bies, and community, is one which the vocational 
teacher must attempt to design. Teachers who 
are able to develop favorable attitudes in students 
(oward the subjecrt and toward learning will fre- 
quently have the satisfying experience of seeing 
thetr students work far beyond the minimal re- 
quirements. These studen,ts will take on addi- 
tional tasks or more complex assignments simply 
because they get satisfaction from the ac- 
complishment 

What happens after the assignment is ^Com- 
pleted IS very important to the way stfjdents view 
therr work The results of homework assignments 
sf^ould be treated as important and should be 
evaluated with care Good work should be re- 
warded, and the knowledge gamed should be put 
to use as soon ars possible Clearly then, the 
teacher needs to project a favorable, positive at- 
titude toward study assignments. 
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Even th6u&h the teacher may have personally 
- sufferea through thoughtlessly assigned home- 
work in his/her past schooling, the experience 
need not be passed on to today's students. Sti^dy 
and homework must under no cir<;umslances be 
used as punishnrrept for poor behavior or lack of 
achievement. They must not become associated 
with unpleasantness, pain, or fear. On the con- 
trary, the student should feel that study wHI in- 
crease on0^ 'changes for vocational success and 
provide opportunities for personal enhancement 

, Good study assignments cannot be created at a 
, moment's notice, oi^hen the dismissal bell is 
about to ring. The teacher must plan them, using 
the help and ideas of the students. In planning a 
• lesson OT^d unit of instruction, try to keep in mind 
whiph <^ihe learning activities can best be done 
with teac|)er guidance, and *which can best be 
done independently, OL45ide the classroom 
Some activities may involve both, such as as- 
sigryfnenfe^hich should be started m the class- 
roonf^ith teacher sypervision, but which can be 
completed at homei 
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' Not only will the conditions under which the 
assignment is done vary, but the amount of stu- 
dent individualization will also differ, depending 
on the objective(s) of the exercise and the type of 
program involved (e.g , competency-based vs 
more traditional). At times, everyone m the cf^ss 
will be given exactly the'same assignment and 
will be expected to complete it in the same way 
(e.g., the memorization of a series of important 



formulas,, orjhe'solving of sheet of practice 
problems). At o.ther tjmes, a broact assignment, 
such /as one in' which- child-care students are. 
tasked to observe a day-tare,center in operation, 
carybe partially individualized; For example, the 
student may be allowed to choose the kind of 
center to visit, or to concentrate on a particular 
aspect of the center program that seems to be of 
greatest persor>al interest. Still other types of as- 
signments can be highly individualized. That is, 
the student may select a personal project and 
formulate plans for afccomplishing it. This will, of ^* 
tourse, be true in a highly individualized pro- 
gram. In a Qompetency-based program, studeogL 
might alJ be working or> different assignmenTKl 
depending on 'their individual Jeafnmg styles, 
needs, and interests. All of thase approaches are 
useful and valid as long as they contribute to the 
achievement of the objectives of the program. 

Types of Assignments 

The sectkDns that follow describe some of the 
general types of assignments that the vocational 
teacher might incorpprate into his/her plans for a 
lesson or a unit of study. It jnay be helpful to the" 
teacher to translate the suggestions given here 
into specific ideas for the' service area in which 
he/she is involved. 

Observing.— This type of assignment brings ^ 
students in touch with other people or objects and 
allows them to organize information about them in 
a meaningful way. For example, a student in home 
economics might be given an assignment'to ob-- 
serye a group of children at play to determine how 
their ability to share toys varies With their age. A 
student in distributive education might take a walk 
through the downtow,n area of his/her community 
to observe how-ljolor or movement is usec^n win- 
dow displays. A . ' i . 
student mvoca- ^^^^ * UoV\' 
tionatagricui- jTY^' ^ cvP ^..ti 
ture might try 
counting the 
number of 
fields of a par- 
ticular crop 
along a stretch 
of road to judge 
which crops are 
most important 
iQ his/her area 
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The purR^se of this type of assignrtient is to get 
students interested in their surroundings in order 
to learn something particular about them A^stjj- 
dent who is told merely to "go watch ^ur younger 
brothers and sisters play" may end Up with no 
more kno^edge after he/she completes the as- 
signment than before starting. Thus, the teacher 
•n^ds tp supply sorhe kind of structure for any 
observation process. This might take the form of a 
checklist, a question sheet, a tally sheet for record- 
ing frequency of occurrence, or a final report forni 

Collecting.— Many students like to collect 
things— stamps, books, buttons, rocks, insects, 
etc A study assigrnment can be a"natural extension 
of a student's desire to collect and identify things 




It can also be combined v^ry effectively with ob- 
servation, particularly when the student'needs to 
gather various objects together to observe their 
similarjties. or needs to look very closelyat some- 
thing and study it 'in order to discern special 
charactenstics The' variety of collections which 
vocational education students mayvbe mterested 
in IS almost unlimited labels from packaged 
foods, fabric swatches, printed advertisements, 
specimens of lawn weeds, samples of building 
materials, are)ust a few of the possibilities 

Memorizing. — Just about every vocational area 
will have some info/mation, data, formulas, num- 
t>ers, or words that students will need to 
memorize We* memorize hnuch-used information 
in order to save^time ih looking it up, to avoid 
casing around a set of refe^rence books, or to 
have the infirrnation' instantly^available when the 
situation requires an immediate response Chil- 
dren ^earn the alphabet, the multiplication tables, 
or the books of the Bible by sheer memorization 
The professional cook has memorized the table of 
measures, a secret^j:y4;|as memorized the Gregg 



characters, an electronics technician has memo- 
rized the relationship between voltage, current, 
and resistance ^ ^ 

Teachers sometimes assume that fjecause stu- 
dents must complete this type of assignment ba-p^ 
sically on their own, there is no need to do more 
than indicate exactly what is to be memorized'and 
by when. This typ^e of approach is not very effective 
with students unless they have already developed 
a degree of memorizing skill and self-discipline. 
' Even then, stuSents may learn an assortment of 
facts by a required date, and forget'them soon 
after. The teacher must be sure that students un- 
derstand not only what is to be memorized,, but 
also why it is to be memorized What is the infor- 
mation to be used for'? How is it to be applied'? 
How will It help students accomgl^h an ob]ecti^e7 

Purthermore,»the teacher must allow students to 
apply the knowledge gained through memoriza- 
tion in order to reinforce learning, and then must 
reward them 
for their ef- 
forts The 
teacher ^ 
should also 
help stu- 
dents learn/ 
the skill of 
association 
in memoriz- 
ing (e g . to 
remember 
the differ- 
ence be- 
tween 
stationery" 

and 'Stationary," associate the Tetter "e" with the 
word envelope), the use of mnemonics (pro- 
nounced nimonics). and QtheraidSto memory For 
example, a mnemonic device many of us learned 
asyoungsters helped usrememberthe lines on the 
treble clef m music — Every Good Boy Does Fin^ 
This will Simplify the process and will help ensure 
retention, of the information over a long period of 
tipne. Vocational teachers whose subject contains 
a great deal of information or terminology that 
must be remembered should themselves develop 
good memory skills, and then should'teach these 
skills directly to students 

Practicing. — Practice assignments should be 
given to ^udents after they have mastered the 
basic techrni^iies needed to perform the skill After 
you have demonstrated the process m class, and 
they have attemptetfthe process under your guid- 
ance, students can practice the skill on their own 
to refine their execution until the basic techniques 
involved become habituaf 
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Keep in mind^h^t "practice makes perfept" only 
if students practice in a perfect way. It is^ just .as 
easy for the stuclent to learn misinformation and- 
poor techniques through praetice as it is to learn 
the correct way 9f doing thir>g^. Therefore, make 
sure that students have mastered the basics of -the 
Skill before they begin to practice it on their own. In 
teaching stMdents to fay a bead of welding, for 
. example, it is a good idea to guide their progress 
until tKey su cceecl in laying an acceptable bead at 
least bnce. La*, 
ter. when they 
are practicing 
on their own, 
students will 
know what the 
desired result 
4ooks like, and 
how^hey feel 
wbep they are 
doing it cor- 
rectly. 

Problem Solving.— Problem-solvrtig assign- 
rnents may vary from a simple choice to a complex 
problem invbj\?ing many different variables. This 
type of assignment is suitable for either irKlividual 
of group work. In group situations, the slower 
learners and more capable learners can work to- 
gether to obtain a sinjgle solution. ^ 

An example of a simple problem involving only 
one or two variables might fe^ a case study as- 





signment in which students are asked to choosb 
what they should, buy after being given specific 
(Retails aboqt what they need and how much 
money they have to spend. Or, a student might be 
given a cake recipe which caHsfora roundpan and ' 
have to deterrhine how much baking time to allow 
if the cake is baked in asquare pan. Students cah , 
work on this type* of problem at home and bring 
their answers to clasato compare them with alter- 
native solutions. 

An example of a more complicated problem 
involving several variables would be an indepen- 
dent research assignment in which the student is 
expected to apply a principle or some information 
he/she has learried to a new situation.^A studOnt 
in distributive education, for example, might be 
aske<tto determine where a n^w store should be 
located in the cojnmuntty. This would involve tak- 
ing a count of people who" pass along a given 
street at various times during Ihe day, posflbly 
combined with a survey of thejr shopping habits. 



3d wrth 
rec^d 



Careful rec^ds would have to be kept so thQ^ 
J studertt could review these |)ef ore making a decT- 
sion. and could justify Kis/her c.hoice to the 
,teac1ier or another studeMt * 

*A problem-solving assignment for students in' 
vocational agriculture might involve displaying a 
group of weeds and asking thern^to determine 
which typebf pesticide should be used to elimi-, 

' nate these weeds frorri a fiefc of a given size in a 
particular area. This type of assignment requires 

'the student to identify the weeds, the types of 
pesticides which can effectively control them, the 
effects of these pes^cides on the crop and the 
environment, and th/& relative cost of each.^Then 
each factor must be weighed to deterRiine which 
type of pesticide should be used 

A problem' for students in the building trades 
might be to draft a plan of a residence or o^her 
bulging which suits the needs of a special group 
of people. For e)^mpfle, a student who is design- 
ing a house n;<ight .talk to his/her tamily or 
neighbors abopt their needs, their tastes, how 
much money they want to spend, where the 
house should be located, etfc. Then, the student 
would draw up a floor p(3n and a sketch of the 
hous^' and pre^sent it to the "client" for approval. 
This type of problem gives the student an oppor- 
tunity to apply the design skills he/she has de- 
veloped to solve ji^ealisti'c problem. 
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' Making, Dqing, Constructing, Creatlng.—^h i& 

type of assignment is excellent f6t^ the-stud^^ 
who likes manual activities, -and who enJoyS* con-* 
* Crete, is opposed to ' abstract, 'lactiVitie^ ' $tu-, 
dents' own interests shoulckfurni^h gopc!;cJue5 as 
to whatepecific project's th;ey would like to 6nder- 
take. ,E3(amplas of this type^ of assj^nment in-, 
elude making or expenmentrng w^tSh ist^-rectp^^ 
destgning a simple pattern, rearrang^ng'turniture 
in a student's room or redecor^iting a room, ftiod^ 
errviiing a kitchen or bathroom, rewiring or fe- 
' plumbirfg a > . 

house, grow- 
ing a new 4 
lawn, Over- 
hauling a car 
or a tractor, 
etc Stu- 
etents'might 
also con- 
struct some- 
thing for 
classroom., 
use such as 
a modek a 
mock-up^ 

display, a • «^ ^ / 

videotape, storage facilities, v^ork benches, or 
other jjseful items Itjs essential, ot course, that 
these latter kinds of^student activijie? relate di- 
rectly to the objectives of the cou^-se and that the 
teacher not exploit, as a source of cheap lal>6"r, 
. the student's willingness to do construction 
tasks 

Studying th^ Community.— Assignments 
which are community-centered give students 
first-hand knowledge of their environrhent and 
their rela- ^ 
tionshhptoit 
The local 
community 
IS an excel- 
lent labora- 
tory for stu- 
dent learn- 
ing and ex- 
pei^imentatjon 
and one too 
often un- 
used by the 
teacher 
Students 

can investigate, for example, the/bmber pf jobs 
related to their ocgupational ar/a which are ad- 
^ vertised in the Ipcal newspapers over a period of 
time They can survey business persons about 
employment trends in the community, investigate 




the utHization of new processes in their occupa- 
tional specialty, do comparative studies btr mer- ' 
. chandise pncing m different stores^or neighbo/- 
hood.Sr ir^estigate local building practices, or get 

^ \ 'information about industrial sj^tety practices. 
Health occupations students can find out wh'^t 

>^ health servjces are availableMn the community, 
-landscapirrg or drafting stQdents can visit an area 
of land to collect thii needed information far a 
topographic map drafting assignment. 

Assignments which give students ajDetter un-' 
.derstanding of the community can often lead 
them to 'parkcipate actively /n influencing or 
changi(ig it For example, a student in tf^ildcare 
class who discovers afieed foj; arf^-jiare center 
in the neighborhood may eventually start a cam- 
paign to establish one A student in industrial 
education who is interested in a housing de- 
velopment may want to sit in on the city cOurtcil's 
" hearings of the proposal, or visit the site during 
construction, or talk'to the occupants atter the , 
development is completed A vocational agricul- 
^ture-student n^ight work in an inner-city hOusing 
JMeyelopment to t»ach tenants-how to grow their , 
^ own ve^tables Opportunities for students to 
tutor or to beco/rie community service volunteers 
are frequent, and are an excellent way to ennch 
Xhe lives of stud^ts and others in the community * 
as well These experiene«s may alst5" give stu- 
dents an understanding of the social context into 
which their occupation fits 



information Sheets 

Often students need special Ihformation Mp 
guide, them through an assignment The teacher 
xan be a helpful source of informktron to the stu- 
^dents while they are in class, but when they begin 
;to work on the assignment on their own the 
\^acfher will not be available to answer questions, 
and they may not be able to Ijnd the information 
they weed in^a reference book 



In this krn^ of situation^an information shjaet 
which the teacher has prepared in advance can 
^ help students complete the assignment mbhe eas- 
ily^without their wasting time looking thrpugh 
scattered notes or jessing what the teacher had, 
in. mind when giving the assignment laclass The 
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information sheet, however, should nolbe used as 
a substitute for good xlote-taking by students, so 
the t*cher may'also need to help them develop 
this skill. 

> In addition to its usefulness to students working 
.on a study assignm.ent, a well-prepared informa- 
tion sheet can enrich and enliven the informational 
confent of th^ course and provide current data not 
conveniently available from any other source. La- 
ter, students may find these sheets a valuable ref- 
erence source when they get out on the job. 

In planning a study.» fikSsignment, you should 
consider preparing a,n information sheet if one or 
more of the following conditions applies: 

• the information which ^students need is not 
accessible to them. 

' • The information needed is available only from 
scattered sources. 

• The information must be adapted to the level 
of understanding and to the appropriate ap- 
proach for the students- , ^ . ' - 

• The information which students' need is a' 
specific application oi general information 
available in reference sources. 

• The students will need to study at a Jater time 
the material presented fn class., 

• The information which students need is (pasic 
and will be used for more advanced courses 
or on the job. ^ * 



i 




•Sample 1 is an information sheet suitable for use 
as the basisof a class assignment. Not§ that it h^ 
a title describjng its content, an introduction dW 
s^fa^ed tf^ provide motivation, and generarinforrnat- 
tipn 9a0arated info specific categories to help the 
student organi2^ the ideaspr^sented in the sheet. 
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SAMPLE 1 



INFORMATION SHEET 



ackmg Auto Merchandise^ for Shipping? 



Fn many businesses, a large portion of. the mer- 
chandise sold has ta be prepared for shipment^K 
the articl€|^ are not packed, tagged, 'and labelend 
pr9pehyft many of them Will be d^agedirishipping 

. and nuich j^nf usion will ari^ ^ to their destmpr> 
tion. Therefore, ail' auto partsmisn mu3t be able to 
identify, l^bel, and pack parts for safe shipment. 
Brol(en or damaged parts are just as bad as an 

^ Incorrect part. 6ood packing for shipping creates 
good public relations. Happy customers m'ean re- 
turn business;_return busines^eans moi'e profit; 
more pfoflt for the boss means more take home pay 
for the employee/ \ , - ' ' 

When', packing merchandise for shipment, a 
cohtaine^bould be use4 which js strqhg enou 
taprotect the type of merchsindise being shipi 
Befarei>eginnlng to p^ck, the student should h 
a complete ship($ii1g list and des£riptjoji of i 
item tcbe packed for shipment, uista'in each 
listed froa> The stockroom and (iiace it Ss^ 
convenient to the pa^pking cdunter.'As 
is placedjn the confiainer, check it again^'^e list 
' to ensure that all Merchandise is placed in the 
^^^-^-container. Wh^n the container is full, the packing 
^ m'aterial should be placed eg^ound the goods to 
make the contehts as compact as possible. (If the 
articles completely fill up the 'space, the packing 
lay not be needed as its purpose fs to 
wtra space left in the container.) 

ng 

After the packing has been completed; the pack- 
ing slip should placed in the box or ^attached 
securely to the' outside. The '.QUtsjde address 

' 4 * 
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should be placed on the container before sealing 
or tylqg to avoid sending the package to the wrong 
customer. When more than one package is being 
shipped, to, the Same customer, the container 
.;^hich the packing- slip is -placed in should be 
clearly labeled, "Packing Slip Enclosed/' (It is also** 
a good idea to number the packaged and indicate 
on thepacking slip the number of the contalne^in 
which each item has "been placed.) 

Sending the Invoice 

Before shipping a package, be sure that an invoice 
Has been prepared. The invoice should be mailed 
t^the customer, not Included inside the package. 
(An invoice may be pla6ed in an envelope and 
;attachedlio1he container if it is convenient to hav^ 
tt' accompany the shipment.) 

Routing the Shipment 

After the containers have been packed, tagged, 
and invoiced properly, they are ready to be deliv- 
ered to the shipper. Instructions for routing the 
shipment are usually given by the customer on the 
order. If no instructions for routing are given on the 
order, you must sel^t the best mode of transpor- 
tation. It is not enough pierely to get the goods to 
the customer. You must see that the merchandise 
is delivered in the minimum amount of time and at 
the minimum cost. Routing the shipment is of the 
utmost importance! In order for you to select the 
best mode of transportation, you shQuld t>e famil- 
iar With the types of routing sen/icee^n the area you 
serve. You should also be familiar with the regula- 
tions which govern the traffic of the type of ship- 
ments you make. 



1 M9p\miWtmSttndMrd8Mnd Formats for fndustrmi and lnstmcUon»l M^terialBi^^^^^ Vocational Instructional S^iCM, 1972). pp 65-^ 
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Assignment Sheets 

An assignment sHeet provides opportunities for 
students to apply learning and skills in a practice 
situation. The purpose of an assignment sheet is to 
motivate students to'do something, usually as a 
follow-up to something they have learned in class. 
Depending on the lesson, an assignment sKeet 
might consist of one or more of the following: 

• a series of 'questions to be answered 

• problems to be solved 

• an occupational task to be performed 

• data to be organized (e.g., btlls to be made up, 
charts to be drawn, etc.) ^ ^ 

• an observation to t^e made and data to be 
recorded 

• arr investigation or experiment to be con- 
ducted 

• dsrta to be interpreted 

• drawings- to analyze 

• a procedure or plan to be made 

Sample 2 is an assignment sheet Nqtice that it 
tias a title whicb. identifies ttie subject of the as- 
signment; an iTifroduction which ties the assign- 
ment into previous assignm^s and motivates the 
student; a referehce section which directs the stu- 




dent to resource niaterials helpful in understand- 
ing the assignmenft; a list of materials wbich helps 
the student orgaoize the task; and a series of ac» 
tivities which the ^udent^must actually perform in 
order to answer the questions. In writing an as- 
signment 
sheet, try to 
avoid ques- 
tions^ or 
problems 
which the 
student can • 
answer by 
mere recall, 
or by copy- 
ing diredlly 
from printed 
material. 
And re- 
member that 
questions, 



Sn£eT 



like directions, should be clear and focused on 
one idea so that students can write a concise; brief 
answer rather than a lengthy essay which places 
an undue emphasis on writing ability. 



■J 
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SAMPLr 2 



ASSIGNM^^4T SHEET 



Le^d-Acid or Secondary Cells^ 



in the experiment on primary cells, we^found that an 
electric current will flow through a wire connecting 
two dissirnilar metals which are surrounded by an 
electrolyte solution (dilute acid or ^ ptoli). In this 
experiment, we will gse two similar metals. This 
type of c4ll le^oalled a secondary cell, or a lead-acid 



ceil. 



READINGS: Review the Black text, pp. 346-348, 
and the Information Sheet, Primary- 
Cells." Then study the cfiag^^'on p. 
^ 350 qf the Black text to see^ow the 

I. ' . cell is to be hooked up in this experi- 

ment. 

MATERIALS: Assemble on ^our work bench: 
1 voltmeter (0-1 0 V. range) 
1 dry celt 
1 glass tumbler 

1 flashlight bulb, 112 V. " 

2 strips lead, 1" x 4" 

. 2 lengths of bell ^ire, 1^ ea.^ . 
sulphuric acid 

PROCEDURE: ^ 

1. ' Scrape the strips of lead juntil th^y are bright. 

Mark one "A" and the other "B." Strip all ends of 
the bell wire. Punch a nail liole inoneendof tfeth 
lead strips about Va" from tife end. Gonn^t one 
wire to each strip, making sure oY^^iQod connec- 
tion. . ' . * . 

2. Fill a tumbler about half full of water and 
- SLOWLY ADD SULPHURIC AQQ WHIL€ STIR- 
RING WITH GLASS ROD until tumbler is ^ fgli. 

• NOTE: SULPHURIC ACID IS ALWAYS t^TO BE 
ADDED TO WATER, tNOT THE REVERSE. Be 
sure that the acid does not get on your clothes or 
any part of your body. W^ar safety goggles to be 
sure that the acid does not get.jn your eyes. 

3. Connect the voltmeter to wires as shQwn in the 
diagram on p, 350 of BlacK and place both strips 

' I n t he t umbler of acid and water about 1 " apart. Is 
there any deflectibn (movement) of the p6inter 
of the voltmeter? * ^ ' ^ . ^' 



k Remove the voltmeter andj:;0nnect the center 
.^dry cell terminal ta"A" aqdthe outside terminal 
to "B." Whgt 'actionlakes place? Describe: _ 



At which'striji^'oi^this action occu^? 




W]ia| change's i.n appearanceiake place in either 
strip 

*6. Remove the cell after about five minutes and 
reconnect the voltmeter with the + terminal 
connected to "A." Is there any deflection of the 
. pointer pf the voltmeter? 1 . 

If there is any deflection pf^he pointer, what 
voltage is indicated? ^ — 



6. Remove the voltmeter and place the V/2 V. 
flashlight bulb in the circuit. Did the bulb li^ht 
up?_^_ If it did, how long did it burn? 

CONCLUSION: 

From this experiment the conclusion has been 

reached that a voltage o*f about 1 V. can 

be made to exist between the two lead plates of a 
lead-acid cell provided: — 



.2. It was found 'that the .strip (plate) which \A(as 
connected to the + terminal of the dry cell be- 
came the L plate of thetead-acid c^IUf)^*' 

th^ its color, was ^ 1 



2 Adapted from Standards and Formats for Industrial and Instructional Materials (Austin. TX Vocational Ingtructlonal Services, 1972), pp 
136-137 , ' ' * 
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Giving the Assignment 

« Once you have planned a lesson and have a 
> general idea'oflvhat kind of assignment will help 
studen^$ achieve a particular objective, it jstime'to 
talkto4hem about their ideas so that together you 
and the students can work out or formulate the 
assignment.. It is essential ttiat there be a mutual 
agreement (a kind of verbal contract) between the 
teacher and. the students as to what the assign- 
^ment actually co^ists of, and what results are 
expected. Such an agreenaent may be formed on 
an individual basis between fhe teacher and the 
individual'student, or on a group basis.with snriall 
groups or'the entire cl^s^. 

InlBither case, the agreement should be specific, 
clear, and detailed. For example, don't leave stu- 
dents with the vague notion that they are sup- 
* sed to "watch the paper for awhile to see what 
jobs are ayailabte:" Which papers'^IA/hat kinds of 
jobs? How long is "awhile"? What is to be done 
with the information when it is found? Thiskind of 
assignment' is too vag*, too unstru^tur^dr^oo 
frustrating td really motivate and direct students. 

On the other han^. it is possible to be so rigid 
and restrictive that students aren't allowed to 
explore some interesting avenue of knowledge 
because "that isn't what the teacher wants." Pos- 
^sible supplementary activities which will allow the 
•' student to take some initiative in completing the 
assignment should be pointed out by the teacher 
For i/lstance, a student who is given an assign- 
mentio study the classified section of the Local 
Gazette for two weeks and clip air the job adver- 
tisements which he/she qualifies for, might'be in- 
terested in comparing the Gazette's ads with those 
appearing in the Tribune over the same period of 
time. Students should understand that the specific 
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assignment is a base from which they can launch 
their own projects^ ind th9y>should be given credit ' 
for whatever related work tney choose to do on 
their own. ' ^ 

One way to dete?fnine whether the assignment 
you have in mind isVeasonable in terms of scope 
and time required tor completion is to work 
, through it yourself. Tnis is also a good v^ay to find 
' out how interesting the assignment is! You might 
find that you c&h condense a whole page of prob- 
lems into one or two typical examples which get 
the point across. You might discover that the as- 
signment is too difficult for your students because 
It assumes knowledge which they lack, or because 
there are some details which you forgot to explain. 
Try to put yourself in the place of a slow learner, or 
an average learner, and decide whether that stu- 
dent would need an informatiorx sheet. If the as- 
signment is very long, or very complicated, an as- 
signment sheet might make the whole task sampler 
and rnore manageable. 

When you discuss the assignment -with stu- 
dents, help them think through the entire process 
and organize their activities — materials which 
Jhey will need, and the amount of time they shouid 
allow. This 
will help 
them avoid 
false starts 
and unpro- 
ductiveactiv- 
ity. For ex- 
ample, a std- 
dent who 
takes a bu3 
to the busi- 
ness district 
in his/her 
community 
to observe 
the use of 

'movement in window displays, and then discovers 
he/she has forgotten tq take along a camera, or a 
sketch pad^ or at the very least paper and pencil, 

N^will have to get back on the bus, get the needed 

^materials, and begin again ■ ,v 




Remember that your role is to encourage stu- 
de|;its, to work with therrvm realizing their goals. 
Thislrieans not only in fqrmulating the assign- 
ment, but in carrying it out as well Students who 
need individual help should feel that they are free 
to see you during office hours, after class, or dur- 

* ing group supervised study. Ofte^ when the 
teacher and tl^e student tackle a difficult task to-- 
gether. the student understands hbw to proceed 
and can continue on his/her own* 

Perhaps the most important p^rt oLgiving an 
assignment, besides Fetting students participate in 
formulating the study task, is making sure they 
realiae that their work will be used, reviewed, and ' 
evaluated. Even the most conscientious students 
will find it difficult to expend effort it they feel that 
no one will ever look at their work and know 
whether they have done a godd ]0b or not Stu- 
dents fedl justifjably betrayed when they expend a 
great deal of effort to complete an assignment, and 
the teacher makes little' or no effort to review their 
work. It should come as no surprise to such a 
teacher when the students soon lose their en- 
thusiasm for hpmework Best results come from 
study assignments that students cah see are^used 
'and ^preciated The cC)mple?(ed assignment may 
be used as a basis for a class report, as a tOpic for 
class dispussion, or as a part of a classrooni ex- , 
' »hibit, or m^y^X least be 'given a carefift examina- 
tiQn and review by the teacMer ' ^ ^ 

* 4n the process of planning and making the as- 
signment, you must also decide how it is to be 
evaluated Wil.1 the work be reviewed and graded 
b^yop^lone, or will it be evaluated by the entire 
^qUss'^ What standards must be met forthe wOrk to - 

^ Veceivea satisfactory rating'^ .Yh^;student deserve^ 
'-more than>a bald letter grade on the cofir>pl^ed 
assignment — a letter that may cornmunigatg very 
little. When evaluating a student's t^ork, try to indi- 
xate'why he/she.Teceived a certain rating Clarify, 
for your Own thinking, the q]ualities that you were 
looking for 'in the finished work, and inform ^he* 
- 'student ho\{( well he/she met tlltDse qiralrties anrf 
how 'he/she might better afHpve them in future 

* assignments 




Sometimes, a checklist or rating scale helps ob- 
jectify the ' . 
evaluation 
standards. 
When' pos- 
sible, a short 
personal 
conversation 
with the stu- 
dent ^ojt : 
his/her work 
IS a good 
way to^^n- . 
sure mutual 
un(;jerstanding 
and maintain 
personal 

contact Even in the case of the most routine 
homewoJfc paper, a teacher's" written comment, 
such as ' good work, " or "much improved since 
last week,^ or "re-read p. 97 and I think you will' 
avoid this n^istake, " will surely make the student 
understand that his/her efforts are taken seriously, 
and someone is interested in his/her progress 

In summary, when you formulate an assignment 
with your students — 
t« Be specific and detailed 'Let them know tne 
purpose ol the assignment 

• Set reasonable limits to keep students fronn 
wandering off on an unproductive tangent ' 

* • Allow for student initiative Point to pos- 

sibilities beyond the specific assignment and 
ttte minimum requirement 

• Try out the assignment yobrself to make sure 
' 'it IS reasonable in scope and in difficulty 

• Write aa infocrnaticKi sheet or an assignment 
sheet if It will help students complete the as- 
signment more easily 

• Help studehts organize the materials^and the 
time th^y need^o complete the assignment 

• • Show the students that you arewillmg to work 

with th&m / 

Let, them know that their work will be^re- 
viewed 

• Let therti J<now the criteria by which their work 
yviil belevaluated ^ % 
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the following Case Studies describe how two vocational teachers wqnt 
\ about preparing and presenting assignments to their students. Read each 
' case study, an(i then explain In writing (l^the strengths of the teacher's' 

approach, (2) the weaknesses of the teacher's approach', and (3) how the 

teacher should haveftoated his/her responsibilities. 



CASE STUDIES ; 

Case Study 1: Miss White Gives A Sev^Sew'A'ssigjinlent 



"Students," MisS White said towards t+ie end of her 
Friday clQthing cl^'ss, "w^'vetfeen learmng'hpw fo;'. 
make buttonholf&s this week. Mpst of ^J^ou have' - 
g6tt8h*the t)as)c t^hnique down pretty well, b^it 
you all need practice so vou can pas§ the prd^tical^ 
part of the findl-e^am'.^re is you(^assigomentfpr 
Monday. I think I have errough as^ignmeht sheefs , 
to'go around, if not, you'ban share " Tfi^gtudents' ' 
looked 6ver the assignment Miss White handed^ 
04it. They we re supposed tofinish'ttie bfou$esthiek 
were making arfd put the button^oles-m by^Moh^ 
day's dass. . * 

One of ttie students raised her hahtf ar>d said that • 
she wasn't su^e if s^e Jcnew how' to rriake bbt-, 
tonholes^tdr her blouse '1 can't remember h6v% tP^ ' 
figure ou^ how long the bbUdfnhOle has to be." sh^ 
' said.. ^ N v\ ^ r ' ! 

M<ss White just stniled^and tol,|j her. "D^n'tworry 
Ask your sister t6 help you Stie wasjn my tiasslest 
year " Another hand we'nt up: One^ the girls who , ^ 
was in a school play that we^ken(jsaid she nnigh] 
.aot hav^Vtimfe to tiaish her blouse - Z'^.' 



"WelUyou'll fOst have to decide what's more impor- 
•tarit— having fun or getting your honlrework in on 
' lime." Mi^ White told her. *'By the way, class, this 
assig^rriept wiH eo.urit as 20% of your grade in the 
cojurse.''^ - 

Then another g^tl raise^^^iyeo ^nd asked, 
"Mi?s Whiter ho^ will w^ be graded on this?" 

, Just then the bell/aVig and Miss White gathered up 
h^r coat and b'ooks and||)d the class they were 
dismissed .^As sh^v^s \emn\g the room, one of the 
' gifls.fdllowed her.out§id6 amd asked, if she cguld 
* stay late ahd u$ethescho6tsewing tnachineSinCe 
, sh^ .didn't have a^sewi^g m]|chine at nome.- 

Mtss WhitetokJ her^hrat the sewinto roonl>w&s open 
:pn' Saturdays if* sh'e wiervled to use it, then she 
rtfrnembered, "euti guess it will be closed tomor- 
. row^irtce the'teactier'who usually supervises the 
roorn wifl be helping* students ^Pief^earse for 'the 
school pJby tcMiorrow night Well, why don't you 
just study the ft^igncnent sheet and try to answer 
tl!^e qudstior1s''''you can look them* up if you have 
arvj-trouble— most 6f the Answers are lo the book 
;^yway.'^ . *' " 
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Case Stud^: Keeping Students! in The Daric With Eiectricity 



"How are you getting along on the assignment I 
gave you last week, class?.^Mr. Cord asked after 
he fini|hed passing back the quizzes from the pre- 
vious day's class. "Are you having any problems'? " 

"Wefll." one of the students volunteered, "I'm not 
really sure if Tm doing the right thing, I think you 
said we should learn something about electricity, r 
thought you meant to draw a diagram of a power 
plant and show the flow of electricity from the 
plarH^to a house and the wiring in the house. Isihat 
what you wanted?" 

"Not exactly. Steve. I think I said to learn soxne- 
thing about apractical application of electricity in 
the home. Did someone take notes on what I 
said?" 



\ 



"I did," a student answered 

"Well, Jim, what was the assignmehf?" 

Jim Tumbled through his notes. "You said we 
should just learn something kbouX electncity 
That's all I have written down You said you wanted 
to keep It pretty broad, so I've been working on a 
model circuit a\ home and I was wondering if h 
should^ng it to class so you could see it." 

"Say, that's a good idea. It s too bad we don't have 
more time to do things like th'at. I'll jiist have to take 
your word that you did something,© K Everyone 
oan turn m a report — maybe a paragraph long or 
so-^n what they did " 

Steve raised his hand again 'Mr Cord," he^said, 
"my dad has been wanting an electronic gararge 
doQr opener for a long time I saw a drawing and 



some instructions on how to make one in a 
magazine and I was wondering if! cOuld-make one 
as a. class project. Would thaWcounrt as ^n assigfn- 
ment?" . ' - 

"That' sounds like quite an undertaking, Steve, 
maybe you should save that for the sunimertim^ 
when you don't have so much scKoolwork to do. 
We've got a |ot to -cover before th6 end of the term 
and I'd hate to see you get behind." Mr Cord 
•ended the discussion by telling thte class that any- 
one who needed individual help with the assign* 
ment could talk- to him^after class! • 

One of the students in the class approached Mr. 
Cord after class and said he had been working on a , 
neighbor's Woken stereo receiver. "I've checked 
out everythirig and I just don't understand why it 
won't work, Mr Cord.*' 

"Have you studied the schematics'? " Mr Cord 
asked 

"Yes, but Tm not sure I understand it There are ^ 
couple of confu$ing things in the manual. Whatdq^ 
you think coufd be wro;ig with if?" 

Mr. Cord said he'd haye to see if and check it out 
tiimself to figure it out. 

"I could bring tt in before cl^s tonrvorrow," Dave 
said. 

"That's one way fqr you to find out what's wrong 
with it all right, but I don'tthmk you'.d learn much if ^ 
I figured it out for y6u Just keep working op it 
You'll get it eventually," Mr Cord said confidently. 
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Compare your completed written crrtiques of the Case Studies, with the 
Model Critiques given below. Your responses need not exactly duplicate 
the model responses; hgyvever, you should have coveted the same major 
points. 



MODEL CRITIQUES 



Case Study 1 : 

No doubt mTss White had very goo<^ intentions for 
her class in giving them this assignment, but it 
certainly wasn't presented very well, and she may 
not get the results she hoped for The class was not 
involved in formulating the assignment/nor did 
teacher and class have any agreement as to pre- 
cise1yA/vhat was expected, or how the completed 
work would be evaluated Some students rtiay not 
even have gotten the assignment sheet, and there 
was apparently some confusion as to the technical 
aspects of the expected product * 

It appears that access to a sewing machine was 
necessary to complete the work, yet the assign- 
ment was given over a weekend when the school 
lab was not open andj|^j9«cher not available to 
give assistance If Miss White had discussed the 
assignment with her class beforehand, the conflict 
and confrontation with the student tn the school 
play probably could have been easily avoided 

The whole assignment would have gone oven, 
much more smoothly if Miss White had thought 
through the idea very carefully, had prepared 
enough sheets for everyone, and had furnished^ 
' information sheet to Irelp students do the work 
properly She should have planned for enough 
class time to discuss the a]|5ifln|Tient with her 
group, answer any questions, %om^ any problems, 
and come to a reasonable due date At the same 
time, she should have taken just a minute or so to 
tell th^lass what qualities she would be looking 
for^in me finished buttonholes, and how the work 
would be evaluated Finally^ Miss White should 
have arranged time when the class could use the 
sewing laboratory and get assistance from the 
teacher as they worked on the assignment 



Case Sfudy 2: 

Mr Cord seems to be a very good hatured and well 
meaning individual He gives the impression of 
being helpful^ and interested in his students, and 
wants to be considered open-minded and'flexible 
His students, however, are likely to be frustrated in 
attempting to onct pr stand th^ purpose oi the as- 
signment, anrfit seems likely that the final results 
will be un^en, to say the least 

The advice we might give Mr Cord is to thnnk 
through tt)e.proposed assignment thoroughly, re- 
late It to the work of the class, and then communi- 
cate clerarly to the class what needs to be done to 
complete thp assignment satisfactorily/ Mr. Cord 
could have prepared an objecth/e for the assign- 
ment, given a broad statement of what was in- 
tended, atid furnished some examples of what 
^ students might like to do within the broad limits 
/^given Again, a class discussion could have clar- 
ified any misunderstandings before the students 
made their plans and began their work so that their 
efforts would not be wasted 

Because Mr Cord apparently expected a variety of 
student activities to take fiface to meet the assign- 
ment, he should^ have been prepared to spend a 
considerable amount of time working with stu- 
dents mdivi$lually as they progressed with their 
plans. "You'll get it eventually." is not an adequate 
response to conscientious but floundering stu- 
' dents who need guidance and help 
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LEVtL OF PERFORMANCE: Your completed critiques should have covered the same major points as 
the model responses If you missed some points or have questions about any additional pbmts, yob 
made, review the material in the information sheet. Making Student Assignments, pp 6-17, or check 
with your resource person if necessary ' 

o ' " 21. ' / / ' 
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■ Optional _ 
Activity U 



You may wish to ask one to three peers to rote-play studentsThese peers 
will serve two functions: f1) they will role-play the students to whom you 
are giving an assignment, and (2) they will evaluate your performance, if 
you choOi^ to have them do so. First, plan a lessdn, or select a previously 
prepared lessoh plan, which includjBS a study assignment to help students 
achieve the lesson's objective. Rertrember that there are several options in 
giving assignments: ' ^ 

• A single assignment can be given, which everyone is expected to 
complete in exactly the same way. 

• An assignment can be given which gives -the individual student some 
freedom in devising a method of approacif* and, to some extent, the 
result to be reached. f ' 

• A broad assignment can be given which defines the basic problem, 
with each student developing an individual project or activity, and 
setting individual goals. The teacher gives assistance, advice, and* 
consent. ^ 

In working with peers, it is not necessary to actually present the selected 
• lesson to the group. You can simply describe briefly what the lesson was 
about, ask them to assume that they have just reached the point at which 
the assignment is to be given, and then prepare them to^accept the 
assignme/it. You would then explain to your peers that they will not be 
expected to actually do the assignment but ^e just to participate'in your 
presentation of the assignment ' 




Multiple copies of the Assignment Checklist are provided in this learning 
experience. If you wish to have yourpeers evaluate your performance, give 
a copy to each peertetore presenting the assignment in order to ensure 
that eachr knows what to look for in your presentation. However, indicate 
that during the presentation, all attention is to be directed toward you. and 
that the checklists are to be completed after the presentation Is finished. % 



^ Optional J 
Activity ^ 



yddx institution may have available vid^oTapes showing examples of 
teachers giving assignments If so, you may wish to view one or more of 
these videotapes. You might also choose to critique the performance of 
each teacher in presenting an assignment, using the .criteria provided in 
this module, "or critique forms or checklists provided by your resource 
person ' 
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^ ASSIGNMENT CHECKLIST 



Oiractions: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 

eac/i of the following performance components was not accomplished, 

partially accomplished, orJu\\y accomplished. If, because of specral cir- ^•^ 
cumstances, a performance componenfwas not applicable, or impossible 



to execute, place an X in the N/A box. R««>urc« PerBon 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 















% 

In presentirtg an assignment, the teacher: ^ . 

1. involved you in fomnulating the assignment . . . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


2. 


explained the purpose of the assignment to the cjass : , ... . 




□ 


□ 


□ 


3. 


related the assignment to the student performance objective being 
taught 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


4. 


described the assignment to you in specific, detailed, and clear terms 




□ 


d 


□ 


5. 


helped you think-through the assignment, organize matenals, and 
schedule time to complete the assignment . . * 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


6. 


limited the scope of the assignment so that it could be completed 
within a reasonable amount of time and with reasonable student effort 


d. □ 


□ 


□ 



7. geared the assignment to yOur. individual and group needs, interests, 
and abilities ''^ 

8. suggested supplementary activities beyond the specific assignment 
^which you might wish to do . 

9. explained to you how your work was to be evaluated 

10/ fiUlowed time for questions concerning the assignment or the method 
of evaluation 

11. arranged for facilities, equipment, or resources to b^ availabje if 
needed to complete the assignment ... 

12 provkled an informatron sheet and/or assignment sheet if you neetied 
it to comple,te the assignment 

13. let you know, through words and actions, that he/she was available to 
work with you on the assignment 

14. let you know that your work would be carefully reviewed and evaluated 



□ □ □ 



□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 



□ □ 

□ □ 



P 

□ 



□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ d 

□ □ □ 



LfVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All it|ms must receive FULL or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO, or 
FWRTIAL response, you may'V/ish to discuss this with the group, or check with your resource person if' 
necessary. 
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ASSIGNMENT CHECKLIST 

1 . ' . , ' ' 

Dlr#ctlont: Place art X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indloate that 

each^f the following performance corhponents was not accomplished, . 

' partially aoobmpJished, or fully accpmplished. If, because of special cir- o«t» * • 

cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 

to execute, place an X in the N/A box. Resource p.nwn ' 

^ — 
^ ^ LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 

In presenting an assignment, the teacher: r — i i — i i — i f — i 

1. involved you in fonnulating tfte assighment I I I I I I | | 

2. explained the purpose of the assignment to the class . . . 

3. related the assignment to the student perfonnance objective being |— j |— j |— j ^ 

4. described the assignment to you in specif (^detailed, and clear terms □ □ □ □ 

5. helped you think through the assignment, organize matenals, and i — i i — » i — i i*— i 
schedule time to complete the assignment I I I I I I |_J 

6. limited the scope of the assignment so that it could be^completed i — i i — i p-i r— i 
within a reasonable amourit of time and with reasonable student effort I I I I I I I } 

77 geared the assignment to your individual and group need$, interests, i — i i — i i — \ i— i 
and abilities I \ \ || || | 

8. suggested supplementary activities beyond the specific assignment i — i i — i i— i 
^hich you might wish to do ... I I I I I I. | | 

9. explained to you how your work was to be evaluated 

10. allowed time for questions concerning the assignment or the method i — i i — i | — i r— i 
of evaluatioji I I I I I I LJ 

11. arranged for facilities, equipment, or resources to be available if i — i i — i rn 
needed to complete the assignment I I I J LJ I I 

12. provided an information sheet and/or assignment §heet if you needed i — i r-^ i — i i — i 
It to complete the assignment ^ . . . I I [ | | | | J 

1^ let you Know, through words and actions, that he/she was available to i — i i — i r-n vi— i 
'^^ork with you on the assignment I I 1 I I I | | 

14. ^^^^ know that your work would be carefully reviewed and evaluated □ □ □ □ 

' t£VEL OF PERFORMANCE: AH items mu^ receive FULL or N/A responses. If any Item receives a NO, or 
' PARTIAL response, you may wish to discuss this with the group, or check with your resource person if 
necessary. ^ , 
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ASSIGHMENT CHECKLIST . 



Dlr«ction«/ Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 

each of tf^ follpwing pe^rmance components was not accomplished, 

partially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of speaal cir-' 
cumSlances, 9 performance component was not applicable, or impossible 
to execute, place an X in the N/A box. 



Resource Ptrson 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In i^tmflng an assignment, thc^ teacher: 

1. invdM5d you in formulating the assignment 

2. exj5*ained the purpose of the assignment to the class 

3. related the assignment to the student performance objective'^being 
taught ^ 

4. described the assignment to you in specific, detailed, and clear terms 

5. helped you think through 4he assignment, organize materials, and 

• schedule time to complete the assignrhent • 

6. limited tHe scope of the assignment so that it could be completed 
withih a reasonable amount of time and with reasonable student ejjffort 

7. geared the assignment to your individual aiW group needs, interests, 
and abilities 

,B. suggested supplementary activities beyond the specific assignment 
which you might wish to do 



9. explained to you how your work was to be evaluated 



10. alk)wed time for questions conceming the assignment or the method 
of evaluation , 

11. arranged for facilities, equipment; or resources to be available if 
needed to complete the assignment ^. . . 

12. provided an information sheet^and/or assignment sheet if you needed 
it to complete itle assignment 

13. let you know, through words and actions, that he/she was available to . 
work with you on the assignment 

14. let you know that your work would be carefully reviewed and evaluated 



□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 

p 

□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 



□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ o 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 



□ □ □ 



□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 

a, 
□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 



LEVit OF PERFORMANCE: All items mu^t receive FULL or N/A responses. If any*item receives a NO, or 
PARTIAL response, you may wish t<^ discuss this wilh the group, or check with your resource person if ^ 
necessary. ^ 



Learning Experience It 



OVERVIEW 




After .completing the required reading, critique ttie per;form9hGe of 
. teachers in givers case studies in conducting group supervised study. 



Activity 



You will be reading the inform 
Study* pp. 30-31 ^ 




ft, Conducting Group Supervised 



^Activity ■ 



you may wish to re^ the supplementary referer)c$s, Robinson, Effective 
Study^ pp. 11-93; and/br Charles, Educational Psycttology: T/ie Instruc- 
tional Endeavor, pp, 2SO-2S3, ' 




.You will be reading the Case Studies, pp.^34, and writingcritiquesof the 
performance of the^MChers described. 



You will t3<e j^t uating your competency in critiquing the teachers* perfor- 
mance in OTMuctlng group supervised study by comparing your com-> 
pleted critiqdM With the Modef Critiques, pp. 35-36. 



J. 



if OpOonai \ 
ActMty 



You may wish io observe a skilled teacher conducting group ^pervised 
study. . . . 
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. Activity* — 



After an assignment has been given to a class, the teacher may wish. to 
have the group begin, or even complete, the work right in the classroom. 
For information or>how to condu.ct- group supervised study, read the 
following informatiort sheet: 



CONDUCTING GROUP SUPERVISED STUDY 



Supervised study allows students to study jn the 
cl^room under the direction of the teacher. The 
classroom has some advantages for study be- 
jcauselt is an environment relatively free from dis- 
tractions, equipment Snd resources are available, 
and the teacher \s on hand to answer questions 
, and work incWvidually with students. Many stu- 
dents have poor study habitsand have no idea how 
to extract Infbrmation from a variety of sources to 
draw inferences or solve problems. Group super- 
vised study sessions give you, as the teacher, an 
opportunity to foster good study habits, to deal 
with study problems, and to relate to studejits as 
individtrals. 




The Study^ Environment 

The teacher should take responsibility for main- 
taining a pleasant, businesslike study eaviron- 
ment. This includes providing adequate lighting, 
good ventilation, comfortable seatirig, and quiet 
working conditions. It also means that tt>e teacher 
mu|| maintain order in the classroom. If students 
are surrounded by noise and confusion, they will 
waste miich of their time and attention on ex- 
traneous thoughts. No jenvironment is perfect 



/" 

though, and students must learn to discipline 
themselves by clearing a work or, study space free 
from distractions and concentrating on the task at 
hand. 



Study Stri 

• The teacher must not view the supervised ^tudy 
session as free time to accomplish hfe/her own 
assignments— lesson plans, personal ccrrrespon- . 
dence, etc. Students can sense the difference be- 
tween^ -teacher who is* not really involved in the 
study session and one who circulates through the 
room alert^nd conscious of students' efforts. Not 
only should the teacher be available to ansv/er 
questions or help solve proWems,'buth^he may 
also want to quietly ask questions of individual 
students to stimulate their thinking, help then\ 
consider alternative Solutlops, and reinforfcia their 
good work. The teacher can structure stuJent 
learninj^by developing broad questions to guide 
Students in their search for information, and/or by 
helping students gen^ratSjiei, list ofgtudy questions 
to guide their work. The teacher o^r also help the 
students clarify theiroverall and immediate goals, 
so that they feel a sense of accomplishment and 
closure as they work through the assignment. 

Once studeths are aware of what it is they need 
to know, and what their purpose is in wanting to 
know it, the teacher should suggest-rqsource ma-, 
terials forthemjo use, and see that each student 
hastheusaoTat least one or two resources during 
the study session. These should t>e recommended 
on the basis of each individual student's interests, 
ability, and reading level. Students afso need to be 
encouraged to look for reference materials on 
their own, and to have trie satisfaction of locating 
the desired information after Jooking through & 
^ number of sources. Students should understand 
that the information they need may be found irt 
encyclopedias, periodicals, textbooks, pamphlets, 
information sheets, and audiovisual media. They 
should be taught how to use these resources, and 
how to locate references in the library. 
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When students have gamed some , familiarity 
with what kinds of resources ace availably, they 
need to learn how to use thern efficterUly When 
necessary, the teacher should spend some time 
instWLicting those who need help in^how to use a 
table of contents, and how to read.heacJings, open- 
ing and^closing paragraphs of chapters, and first 
and last sentences o^ paragraphs, to form a gen- 
era? impression of wh^t IS contained m the read- 
ing. The teacher may a\scj need to instcuct stu- 
dents in how to skim over a page tolocate « par- 
ticular bit of information, ^nd how to vary thefr 
reading speec;) according to the type o1f matenaJ 
bteing read Students need to learn how to sum- 
marize jn their own words what they have read,- 
and to organize their notes so that they can re- 
nr>erYiber the genefal information covert under 
each heading and can locate more specific infor- 
mation later if they need it ' ; . 

Extracting the desiVed information is only part of 
the study process Students must also learn to / 
draw inferences from what they read so that they 
can form intelligent opinion^ and makegooddeci- 
sions. They should not be allowed rrferely to copy 
opinions Word-for-word from a' book any adopt 
them astruth. In addition, students needio learn to 
T)rganize information' from several sources, com- 
pile it, and interpret it For example, a student in 
vocational agriculture should be able to draW data 
from yearly bulletins of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, ^ure out the annual rate of increase in the 
production of wheat in Nebraska,' and estimate 
how big the next' annual harvest will be 



Indjviduar ^entton 

Group supervised-study provides an opportunity 
for the teacher to get to know another aspect of 
student behavior It enables-theteachefto become 
more knowTedgeable'about each student's* inter- 
ests, ab'ihties,. and pe^rsonal characteristics. Stu- 
dents learn to' relate to the teacher as a helpfer and 
a friend 




The teacher shou Id give help willingly when it is 

needed, but shQuld be cautious about -helping 

students capable of learning on their own who arl 

progressing more slowly than the teacher would 

like Many students learn in uneven spurts, and the 

teacher must 'recognize learning plateaus ^nd be 

patient with students 
» 

If a student has a genuine study problem, the 
teacher should probe deeper into the cause of the 
problem and try to help the student overcome^t 
Students wTio have difficulty concentrating or 
reading may need a special course in reading 
Some students get in the*hafoit of skipping over 
words when they read and eventually/develop a 
vocabulary deficit. The teacher should make a 
sp)ecial effort ta explain key words and phrases, 
arid encourage students to use the dictionary 
Reading problems may also be the result of un- 
diagnosed poor eyesight, some sort of personal 
problem in the student's life, or simply a lack of 
interest in the assignment 
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Discussion 

After the superyised study session, you may 
conduct a discussion in which students share their 
individual discoveries wjth others. The mam pur- 
pose of acorK:luding disqussio^ is to pull together 
information and to shed some light on the ques- 
tions or problems which stoder^R workQd on dur- 
ing the study session, the teacher needs to en- 
courage all students to p^icipate in thi^ discussion 
so that each feels some sense of accomplishment. 
By beginning the study period with a clearly defined 
assignment by working with individual^ throughout 
the study period to keep the work progressing 
smoothly, and by bringing the period toaclosewitha 




summafy discussion that brings the work to a final 
point, the teacher wlH have conducted a study ses- 
sion from which students have derived genuine 
benefit ' , 

To conduct an effective group study session, 
therv, the teacher should— 

• help students formulate questions to dire6t 
their study ' ( 

• help students set objectives for the study ses- 
sior>- , . 

• locate ancj select resources irt advance which 
students can. use in their study 

• recommend resources to studfents suitable to 
their level of ability and understanding' 

• direct students to resources which they might 
not otherwise find or might have difficulty 
finding 

• help students find pertinent information in the 
resource materials 

• controT environmental conditions sCich as 
lighting, temperature, ventilation, and noise, 
so that students are free from distractions 

• maintain anr orderly, businesslike study set- 
ting 

• move quietly arid ipponspicuously about the 
room giving individual help 

• provide students with feedback during the 
study session to let them know whether they 
are progressing in the right direction 

• hold a discussion to, summarize what was 
achieved during the session 



^ Activity U 



lonal 
ivity 



In ordertoteach students howto study effici^tly, the teacher shotild have 
developed good study techniques and study habits himself/herself. For 
information on^how to improve your Own study techniques, you may read 
Robinson. effecf/Ve Sfuc/y, pp 11-93. • 

If your vocational specialty requires a considerable amount of memoriza- 
tion by students, you should be able to teach and demonstrate memoriza- 
tion. For information on memorization, you fnay read Charles, Educational 
Psychology: The Instructional Endeavor, pp. 260-283. 
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The following Case Studied describe how two vocationaHeachers went 
about planning for and conducting groyp supervised study Read eafcK 
case study, and explain in writing (1) the strengths of the teacher's ap- 
proach, (2) the weaknesses of the teacher's approffch, and (3) how the 
teacher should have treated his/her responsibilities 



CASE STUDIES 

Case Stud^l: The Case Of The Gremlins And The Microbes 



Miss Gernriane was busily, adjusting the last few 
microscopes on the display table at the front of her 
health' occupations classroom as students found 
their seats. When the bell rang, she began the 
lesson by reviewing with them some of the dis- 
eases they had been studying. 

*'l thought you might be interested in actually see- 
ing some of the bacteria we've been studying, so 
I've set up these micri)scopes here inMront I'm 
going to hand out ^n information sheet to 
everyone witK ten different drawings on it Study 
the sheet for awhile and try to compare the 
^ similarities and differences in the forms, and then, 
when you're ready, come up to the tabte and look 
atthem'underthe microscope YoU'll see that each 
drawing has^a number and it corresponds to the 
number I've placed m front of each microscope 

After you've finished looking at them, use the re- 
source books in the bookcases in ttie back of the 
room, of'go to'the library if you can't find what you 
rffeed, and look up some information on each type 
of organism. I brought m a couple of textbooks 
from my college course in bacteriology and you 
can share them There's also an encyclopedia 
back there'and a dictionary, so that should keep 
you busy for the rest of the class " 

Since Miss Germane had arrived at class nearly an 
. hour early to set up the display table, she hadn't 
even had a chance t6 read the morning paper or 
drink a cup of coffee. In a few minutes, students 
began filing up to the microscopes arKJ a line 
formed behind each one as the others waited their 
turn. A few students who weren't particularly in- . 
terested in the course and n^ver seemed to par- 
ticipate in discussions stayed in their seats and 
chatted. 

Miss Germane waited until everyone settled down 
again in the back of the room before she opened 
her thermos and began reading the paper There 
was a really interesting' article in it this morning 
about the reappearance of typhoid fever m 
Europe. It was a long article, but the class was 
qumt. She would have had no problem finishing it 



before the bell rang, except th^t a student iriter- 
rupted her to ask her to explain somethihg he had 
b§en reading m her college bacteriology book. It 
had been so long since shelTaa" studied bacteriol- 
ogy, it took awhile to figure out the answer to his 
question 

"I really can't understand why you're reading this 
chapter anyway," Miss Germane said after she an- 
swered the student's c^uestlon Are you just kind 
of reading it on your own*^" 

The student looked confused and told her that he 
hadn't been able to matth any of the organisms 
under the microscopes with the drawings on his 
sheets© he had decided ]u?t to do some reading in 
a book. 'I never seem to be able to see anything 
under the microscope/' be told her 

Miss Germane noticed that the student wore thick 
glasses and felf sorry fof him "Maybe I can help 
you," she said sympathetically "Here, let's look at 
the drawing;&^ together and we'll try to find, these 
t^ast^es under the microscopes." The student 
seemedjelieved and shared his information sheet 
with her She looked-'at it for a couple of minutes 
with a puzzled expression on her face 

"I don't understand tl^is," she saicT^'Letime look at 
one of.the other sheets " Then she went to the' 
left-oyeV stack of handouts she had run off and 
picked up another mforni^tton sTieet. "Class, " she 
announced, "It seemslharl have giveri you the. 
wrong handout. This one was suppo^d to be fo/ 
next week's class. I nriust have left the other on^t 
home." ^ ' 

A few of the students began to put away their 
^ resource books in anticipation of the bell. Just as it 
^ rang, MisstSermane told the class that they would 
have anQther group supervised study session next 
week to make up for the one today As they left, she 
felt annoyed at herself for making such a stupid 
mistake But she couldn't help smiling when she 
realized that not one of them had been able to tell 
thr difference when they looked under the micro- 
scope^ 
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Case Study 2: The Case Of The Unprdductive Corn Assignment 



Mr. Herford. vocational agric\jlture teacher at 
Brown High School^ usually taught a unit about 
this time of year on corn production. Brown High 
was located in the heart bTthe\corn belt/and sev- 
eral of his students liVecJ or worked on farms that 
raised corn. As he Ipoked through, his notes, Mr. 
Herford began to vvonder whether it was a gOod 
idba to tell students everything they needed to 
knovv to plant corn. "After all, " he said te him'self, 
"when they get out on'the job they're not alway^ 
going to have me around to give them answers. 
Maybe they should learn how to find out things for 
themselves." 

He decided that he'd turn them loose on the bulle- 
tins from the U.S.DA. the state and county pam- 
phlets, the university putjiications, and all the 
periodicals he had lying around, Mr. Hertord was 
surprised, when he opened the class dis^uskion 
with a few questions, at how curious stujJ^ts were 
about just how farmers do kttow vvhen to plant 
their crop, and how they know what fertilizers and 
•pesticides to use. One question led to another, and 
before long, the whole class was eagerly awaitmg 
the anjwe/s they we^re sur^ he would provide. 

'Today we're-going to try tc^find the answers to 
these questions by searching through some of the 
resources in this room Most of you have cjniy seeo 
the covers of the pamphlets, bulletms. mag^ines, 
and books in our library Have you' ever wondered 
what was inside them'^" 

Mr. Herford helped students org^ize themselves 
into three groups and assigned each group a topic 
to research. One group would study tillage and soil 
preparation, another v/ould study the varieties in 
plar)ting and ferfilization dates, and the third, weed 
and insect control. After Uiey had arrived at what 
they felt was the best information ^vailableon their 
topic.they were to report back to the whole group. 

Mr. Herford was pleased to see them take to the 
-^ignment so ^^gerly. One of tlie groups got 
starts right away on the issues of the Successful 
Farming magazine to find otJt what the different 
planting dates were for their area of the country. 
Mr. Herford saw that they were getting along well 
without him and sat down to finish planning the 
lesson he would give the next day. 

Another group, composed mostly of studentswho 
usually sat around during supervised study and 
daydreamed or talked, began to laugh and cause 
trouble not long after the study session beg^in. Mr 



Herford ignored them as \ojng as- he could, but 
finally looked up, from his work and saw that the 
whole class was busy watching a couple^of stu- 
dents throw pape| wads at each-other. * ' 

He stood up. and asked the class to come to order. 
'This is not a time to play, ' he said sternly. "You 
'tv/o-are disturbifig'the whole class." 

. Everyone got busy again and Mr, Herford kept an 
I eye on the two troublemakers. One of them was 
obviously only pretending to read-because he kept 
staring at the same page and gazing out the win- 
dow, Mr. Herford decided to try to help him, aird 
sitting down beside him asked, "What have'you 
^en reading, John?" 

"Oh, I've been studying this pamphlet," John re- 
plied,'as he closed it and showed Mr. Hyford the 
title. It was a pamphlet from the county agriculture 
department full of statistical data and tables. 

'That's good, have you taken any notes? It's al- 
ways a good idea to write down what you learn so 
you can remember it " 

One of the more capable students in the group 
spoke up then and said that he had been actmg as 
a recorder for the -group and had written down 
things that the students in the group thought were 
important When Mr. .Harford looked over the 
notes, he found that most of them were taken 
word-for-word from the various pamphlets the 
students had been reading. "We haven't gotten 
very far into these," the recorder added, "they take 
a long time to read," 

Mr Herford co/iSidered filing the group that the 
information they were looking for wasn't in those 
pamphlets anyway, but he thought better of it 
when he rememt)ered,that the purpose of group 
supervised study was for students to learn how to 
learn. Then he patted one of the students on the 
shoulder and said in a rather loud voice, "Keep up 
the good work!" 

Everyone in the room must have heard him be- 
cause eyery head turned his way. But he felt good 
. about congratulating tbe student in front of the 
whole class; it was k gobd way to eaicourage the 
others to keep studying. He wondered if he should 
check-on the two other groups to see how they 
were doing, but decided he would find out eventu- 
ally when they lall reported back to the rest of the 
class. Everyone rooked busy, and he went back to 
his desk to finish planning the next day's lesson. 
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Compare your completed written critiques of the-Case Studies with the 
Moct^t Critiques given below. Your resjlions^s need not exactly duplicate' 
the model responses; however, you should have covered the same mHjor 
points. 



MODEL CRITIQUES 
Case Study 1 : 

It looked as though Miss Germane was ^eparing a 
really gpod study assignment for^ her class The 
work was certainly relevant to what the group had 
been doing, it would tend to strengthen their 
knowiedge of the subject, and it would be interest- 
ing to many students. The short review before be- 
jjlnning the study was a good tactic, as was the 
idea of preparing an information sheet to guide the 
study — if only it had been the right one. Having 
resource materials for further study was helpful, 
though perhaps having some at a lower level.might 
have benefited -some students more 

Just one or two poor decisions on Miss Germane's 
part ruined tfre whole study period and wasted the 
time of the entire class. Th^e teacher should not 
have cpnsidered the study period for the class as a 
free period for herself. It is quAinexcusable that 
she should read and drink (^jV^ile 
the class to work on their' own 



expecting 



She should have been actively working with the 
students, checking on their progress, giving assis- 
tance ar\d encoufagemer)t, and asking questions 
about what they^were learning. If she ►lad been 
doing this, she would have^djscovered the infor- 
mation sheet problem very spon, and could have 
corrected the situation in a number of ways. Miss 
Germane could also have spotted the problem if 
she had gone through the study assignment her- 
self quickly, before asking tl\e class to do it. This 
technique often altows teachers to detect weak- 
nesses in the assignment and modify it accord- 

'"9iy. ; 

Miss- Germane may find that at the next study 
period even more students are uninterested in her 
display of bacteria and^would rather' chSt-than 
work. Her apparently careless attitude could be 
infections. 

Cm# Study 2: 

We can agree with Mr. Herford's mam idea of giv^ 
ing students an opportunity to learn how to locate 



and use information for themselves. It is indeed 
important th^t they know howto benefit from the' 
rich resources available to them, and to get famil- 
iar with the Ifterature of their field— whether 
cornfield or electromagnetic field. Mr Herford's 
technique of getting the group inyofved and curi- 
ous about the topic through a prelfminary discus- 
sion seemed to be a gooct one, and appeared to 
work 

« 

What we disagree with is Mr Herford's use of the 
group study method -for reading and analyzing 
technical lit&rature. This ts a difficult task at best, 
and Mr Herford had apparently not prepared the 
ctess for it by teaching them how to skim a chapter 
for content by readiftg'topic sentences, how to Use 
the table of contents and index, and other devices 
Usually, small-group- wprk is best reserved for 
planning, discussion of previously gathered in- 
formationt and decision-making. 

In this tasR think it would have been miJch 
better If Mr Herford had set out the broad outlir^ 

. of thQ assignment (perhaps listing as study ques- 
tions the several questions generated in the open- 
ing di^ussion) He could then have allowed each 
student in the group to choose an aspect of the 
topic in which he or she was particularly in- 
terested. Each student could then gather on an 
individual basis the information from the literature 
and resources provided. Mr Herford. of course, 
should always be active in the study period, 
suggesting references, helping students avoid 
useless search, and in general guiding the whole 
process. With a more specific assignment, and 
more^uidance during {he study peri6d, Mr Her- 
ford could have held a summary discussion in 
which students shared their answers to the study 

'questions. 

Instead, this teach'ijr maJe the mistake of letting 
the class fend for itself during^ the study period. Niot 
surprisingly, the learning environment brokedown 
and a behavior problem was unnecessarily 
created 
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Learning how to learn is not a natural or easy 
process, but requires work on the students' part, 
and the teacher*s Instruction, direction, guidance, 
and encouragement. Encouragement, however, 
does not mean an'indiscrimin^e comment to 
"Keep up the gdod work," when in fact there was 
very little good work to keep up. ^ 



It seems that Mr Herford's planned study session 
was unproductive because, though the se^ds of 
learning were planted, they fell on unprepared 
grpund The ideaof students learning how to learn . 
really failed to take root, and student growth was 
blighted. There is fibre than just a kernel of triltb in 
the notion that even the most fertile young minds 
require cultivation if they are to reach full maturity. 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: Your completed written critiques should have covered the same major 
points as the model responses If you missed some points or have questions about any additional points 
you made, review the material in the information sheet. Conducting Group Supervised Study, pp. 30-32, 
or check with your resource person if necessary 



■ Act! 



Optional 
Activity 



You may wish to arrange through your resource person to observe a skilled 
teacher conducting group supervised study. Note especially the types and 
amount of individual help the teacher gives students during the study 
session, the way the study area is organized, and the decree to which 
students seem able to locate and use resource materials. 



If possible, you may wish to arrange through your resource person to meet 
with the teacher after the study session to discuss such'matters as— 

• the methods this teacher uses to teach effective study techniques 

• the types of lessons, assignments, or situations for which group 
supervised study is most appropriate 

• problems encountered m the group study situation, and ways to 
handle them 



/ 



Learning Experience 



FINAL EXPERIENCE 



M Terming ^ 
I Objective 2 




In an ftctual school situation/ direct student study. 



As you plan your lessons, decide when study assignments and group 
supervised study cdyld be used effectively to Bid in meeting the lesson 
objectives. Based on those decisions, direct student study. This will in- 
clude — 

• planning and presentirig study assignment^ (in school and out of 
school) designed to help students meet lesson objectives 

• conducting group supentrised study se^ions in the classroom or 
laboratory 

• directing student study using information arul assignment sheets 

• instructing ^udents in effective study techniques, if necessary 

• tlirectlng student use of a variety of resource materials 

NOTE: Ybur resource person may want yog to submit you rewritten ^lesspn 
pl|^(s) to him/her for evaluation before you present your lesson(s). It may 
be helpful for your resource person to use the TPAF ^rom Module B-4, 
Develop a Lesson Plan, to guide hie/her evaluation. 



Arrange in advance to have your resource person observe vo.u directing 
student study as part of one or mpre lessons. ^ 

Your total competency wjll be assessed by your resource person, uainp the 
Tfeacher Performahce Assessment Form, pp. 39-40. 

Based gpon criteria specified in this assessment instrument, ycf^r resource 
person will determine whether, you are. corrfpetent in direOHng studen^ 
study. ^ 



*For a d«finitK>n of "ftctuai school srtuation, 



) the mstde back cover 
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TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Direct Student Study (C-6) 



Dirtctlont: Indicateihe level of the teacher's accomplishment by placing 



an X In the appropriate box under the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading, o«te 

It because of special circumstances, a performance component was not 

applicable, or impo^ible to execute, place an X in the N/A box. Resource Ponton 



LEVEL OF PERFORMAI^CE 



In presenting student assignments, the teacher: 

1. involved students in formulating the assignment 

2. explained the purpose of the assignment to the class. . 

3. related the assignrnent to the student performance ob- 
• jective being taught 

4. described the assignment to students m specific, de- 
tailed, and clear terms 

5. helped students think through tfk assignment, organize 
materials, and schedule time to complete the assignment 



□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



6. limited the scope of the assignment so that it coul(J be 

completed within a reasonable amount of time and with i — i r— i i — i r— i |~| n-i ' 

reasonable student effort . I I .1 I I 4*1 I I I I | 

' • » 

7. geared the assighment to the individual and group rri i — n r~| r~| f""^!^ 
needs, interests, and abilities of the students - . . . . I_J I I j I I I I I'' Lj 

8. suggested supplementary activities beyond the specific \ — t r— i Fn ("I rn 
assignment which students might wish to do . . . \ . , L+J I I I I I I LJ Lh 

9. explained to the students how their work was to be | — | i — i. |~l i— i r-i 
, evaluated .i ."^-LJ LJ LJ, LJ LJ LJ 

□ □ □ □ □ 

11. arranged for facilities, equipment, or resources to be f— i f— i r— i ^r~|- rn rrj 

available'if needed to complete the assignftten^ I I I I I I I I LJ . LJ 

1?. provided an information sh^et and/or assignment sheet f— i f— i r— i r— i r~n ^— i 

if the students needed it toxomplete the assignment . I I I I I I I I LJ LJ 

13. let students know, through words and actions, that the^ \ 

-teacher was available to worklvith them> on the assign- ^ ^—j |— j |— j |— j 



10. allowed time for students' questions concerning the as 
signment or the method of evaluation 
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14. let the students know that their work woirid be carefully i — i i — i i — i | | rn , 
* reviewed and evaluated §1 A.,.. ! — I I — I . l_J I — I I — I i — I 

In condiieting supervised Mdy, the teacher: 

15. developed or lielped students generate^questions to di- ^r-yi i i i \ r~\ [71 PI 

. rect their study* y , 1—1 I— ' I— ' I— ' ^ 

16. helped , students set objectives*for the study session . . CU CZI CZI D D . 

17. ^ located and selected resourciss in advance which stur r— i i j | | ' | | rn rn 

. jjden^ould use in their study . .\ ^ L— I I — I I — ' ' — ' ^ f—i ^ 

J8. recommended re^urces to^tudents, suitable ^ theHf-^.r-H i i i | | | j j 

level ability and understanding LJ LJ LJ I — I 4 — II — I - 

19. directed students to resource^hich they might other- i — i i I || pH I I rij 

wisen^ot have found or mighrhave difficulty finding ..I — I I — II — l»l — I I — — ' 

p20. helped students find pertinent information in the^re-; i i i i i i I I j j 

source materials ...^ ^^W^ ' — ' ' — ' . ^ — 

2^. coj|trwfe<i^vironmental conditions, such as lighting, \ ^- . 

teWperatgrer ventilation, noise, so that students were i — i' i I PI ri Pn i 

free frortl distractions : ,1 — I T — i I — I ' — I • — ' • — ' 

22. maintained ^n orderly businesslike study, sett i'n^ ..... [3 CH CH D 

33. moved quietly and incqnspicuously about the room giv- i — i f~1^| 1*^1 I ' I I fH 

ing individual help » LJ i — I I — I I — I I — I I — I 

< • * 
24r. provided students with feedback during the study ses* 

— ^forrto let ttiem know whether they were progressing in i — i i i p-L rn j I 

the righ^irection I — I I — 11—11 — I M — 

26 heldadiscVisslontqsammdri2e.whatwasachiev|jddur-* i i i i i I *rn , fn fH 

ing the ^tudy session ^ LJ ^ l_l LJ L4U LJ LJ 

LEVEL OF I^ERFORMANCE: All items must receivfe N/A. GOOD, or EXCELieNT responses. If any item 
receives a NONE, POOXor FAIR response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determrne 

what additior>al activities the 'teacher needs to complete in grder to reach competency in the weak 

areats). * ' , 

10 ■ 41' . 
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ABOUT USING THE CENXER'S PBTE 
MODULES '5 



Organlzatioii ^ 

Each modiile is desi9ned to help you gaki c^petency 
inji I^Ncul^ skill area considered irr^rta/vt to teach- 
ing ttftcess. A module is made up of a series of lear ning 
experJences^me providing background^inforrnation, 
sonf>e jMiMdlng practice experiences, and others cofn- 
binln^^ke two functions. Completing these Experi- 
ences siVldmabio you to achieve the terminal objec- 
tive infthennal learning experlenM. Thefioal experience 
in eabh module always require^ppu to demonstrate Jthe 
sUH in.an actual school situation when ycHJ are an intern, 
a student teacher, or an inservice teac^r. ' <• 

Procedures / 

^pdules are designed to alloAryoii to individualize^our 
teacher education program. You need to take only thoee 
m6dules covering skills ^^hith you do not already pos- 
set. Similarly, you r^ed not congplete any learning ex- 

.perlence, within a mlodulA if you already have the skill 
needed^to complete it. Therefore, before taking>any. 

-module, you shoutd carefully review 0 ) the Introduction, 
(2) th« Objectives-listed oh p. 4, (3) the Overviews pre- 
ceding 4ach learning experience, and (4) the Final Ex- 
perience. After corKparing yo^ present needs an^«om- 
petenciei with thV information you have read in these ^ 
sections, you st)0iiW be ready to make one of the follow- 
ing decisions: ^ ^ 
^ that you do not have the competert&ies lndfcated^ 
, and should complete the entire module 

• that^ou are competent in one o^'more of the en- . 
ablinig objectives leading to the final learning ex- 
perience, and thus can omn^hat (fhose) learning 
experi6gDe(s) 

• that you are already co.mpeteril ih thi^area, ^dnd 
^ ^ ready to j^omplete the final* learning experience in 

.* ortter to "test out" * 
^ • that the module is inappropriate to your needs at ' 

this time . . \ ' / 

*When you are ready tatake the final learning experience ^ 
• ^Df^ havQ access to an actual'sqhool situ^Tfion, make the ' 
ti^iedsary arrangements with your resoM.rce person. If 
VQudo not complete ^ final experience successfully^ 
meet with your resource person and arjaige.(}) to re- 
peat the experience, ong) Q^tf^l^te (or r^iewj previous 
sections of the mCkilb'^^otne'r related activities" 
' suggested by your resource person before attempting to 
^ rej^dt .the (jnal experience. % 4| 

'^Options fdr recycling ar6\also avails^le in edch of the 
learning experiences preceding the^inal experience. 
Any time ypu do npt nr>eet the mininlum level of perfor- 
rfuince required to meet an objective,'you and your re- * 

. source person may meet Jp select activities to help you 
reach competency. This coehJ involve (j) completing 
pferts of the module previously" skipped, (2) repeating 
activities; (3) reading.supplementary resources or com- 
pleting additio.nai activities suggested by the resourqe 
person; (4) designing your own learning experience; or * 
(5) completinsf some other activitySuggested by you of 
your resource person. ' ' 
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preparation wl 
servi<jp area Tri 
occupat^nal 




Termindiogy 

Actual, ScKool Sfttsation . n^s to a situation in 
which you are actually working >*ith, and responsible 
for, secondary or post-secondary vocational students in 
a real school. An intern, a studyit teacher, or an in- 
service teacher wouW be functioning in an actpal school 
situation.' If you'do not have atcess to an actual school 
situation when you are taking the qodule, you can com- 
plete the module up to the final learning experience You 
would then do the final learning experience later; i e., 
when you have access to, an actual school situation. 
Alteniate Activity or Feedbaok . . . refers to an item or 
feedback device which^may substitute for, required 
Items which, due to special Qircums,tances,,y6u are un- 
abje to completa^ 

laJty . i^fets to a specific area of 
•vocaficfnal service area (e.g., the 
and Industriaf Education includes 
Ifciatties such as automobile -mne- 
chanics, welding, and electricity). 
Optional Activity or Feedback . . . refers to an ntem 
which IS not r^ulred^ but which is designid to supple- 
ment and enrich the required itj tfns in a l(9arning experi- 
8 ence. . ^ . ^A^^. 

Resource^erson . refers to the person m charge of 
your educgrtional' pfiftram; the professor, mstructor, 
administrator, supervisor, or cooperating/supervising/ 
cla^room t^actier who is guiding^you. in taking this 
module. • ' * ^ \ 

Student. . r^te^fe if th^ parson who is enrplled 
receiviqg instr\jctioft in ^ secondary or ^sf-secondary 
educational institution fj^i 

Voeatlonat Service Area . . . referstoanrtajory)catiortal 
fi^kj:^grlcultliral^ucatjon, business and office eituca- 
.tion,- distributive educatieSn, healtfi occupations educa- 
tion, home^ economics e<|udation,' Industrial ^rts ^u-* 
cation, technical edmpation,or trade and industrial edu-* 
cation. . - * ' . 

You or the Teaclier . refers to theperson who leak- 
ing the moc^y le. 

Levels of. Performance lor final Assessment 

N/A . . . Thp criterion wai^ not met because it was not 
applicable to the situation, ; . 
None'. . . No attempt was mfi^be trf meet the criterion," 
although It was relevent. 

Poor . The teacher i^ unable to 'perform this sl(ill or 
has only very limited ability tb perform It. 
Fair . . . The teacher is unable-to perforch this skill in dn 
.acceptable manner, but ha^ some ability to perform it 
Qood . . . The teacher is abl0 to Mrfbrm this skill in an 
effective manne/ ; * ' / 

Ex^llent . TheteacherisaBletoperformthisskilliha/ 
very . effective fh2[nne> * 
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TWes of The Centers 

Performance-Based Teacher Education Modules 



DsvvlopfiMii^ Mid'EvsliMNIon 

A-1 Prepare for a Community Survey 
A-2 CofWuct a Community Survey 
A-3 Report the Rndlngs of t Community Survey \ 
A-4 Organize tn OccupatkmaJ Advisory Committee 
A-5 V fcdntain an Oc<iup«lk>nal Advisory Committee 
A-^ ^Devetop Program Goals and Ot>iecttves 
. A-7 Condua an Occupational Analysis 
Devek>p a Course of Study 
Develop Long-Range Program Plans 
A-10 Conduct a Student Fo<low-Up Study 
K-y 1 Evaluate Your Vocational Pi^ram 

C a tegory B: InelniclloiMl Planning 

B-1 Determine Needs and Interests of Students 

6-2 Develop Student Perfdmtance Ot>iectivep 

B-3 Deyelop.a Unit ot Instruction 

B-4 DeWlOp a Leseon Plan 

B-5 Select Student Instructional Matenats 

B--6 Prepare Teacher-Made Instructional Materials 

Categofy C: inafructlonal Execution 

C-1 Direct FieW Tnps 

C-2 CofxJuct Group Discussions. Panel Discussions, and 
Symposiums flk JEI 

Employ Bfainstormin^ Buzz Group. and^|M»n Box 

Techniques 
Direct Students in lostructing Other Students 
Employ Simulation Techniques % 
Guide Student Study ^ 
Direct Student Laboratory Expenenc^ 
Direct Students in Applying Problem-Solving Techniques ' 
Employ tt)e Project Method 
Introduce a Lesson 
Summarize a Lesson 
Employ Oral Quefttooing Techniques 
Employ Reinforcement Techniques •m. 
Provide Instruction for Slowver and More Capable Learners 
present ^n Illustrated Talk 
Demonstrate^ a Manipulative Qkill 
Demonstrate a Concept or Principle 
Individualize Instruction 
^mploy the Tetim Teaching Approach 
Use Subject Matter Experts to Present Information 
Prepare Bulletin Boardsand Exhit^its 
?resent Information with-Wodels, Real Objects, and Flannel 
Boards 

Present Information With Overhead and Opaque Materials 
Present Information wtth Filmstrips and Slides 
Preeent Information with Films 
Present Information with Audio Recordmos 
Present Information with Televised an^Undeotaped Materidis 
Employ Programmed Instruction . \ 
Preeent Information with the ChalW)oard and Flip phart 



•C-3 

C-4 
C-5 . 

c-e 

C-7 
C-8 

« c^id 

C-11 . 
C-12 
C-13 
C-14 
• C-15 
C-'16 
C-17 
C-18 
C-19 
C-20 
C-«1 
b-22 

C-23 
C-24 
C-25 
■C-26 

>i C-27 
' C-28 
C-29 



Category D: Inalruellonal EvaHiabon 

D-1 Establish Student F%rformance Cntena 

D-2 * Assess Student Performance. Knowledge 

D-3 Asaeos Student Performance Attitudes ^ 

D-4 Meees Student Performance Skills ; 

D-^ Determine Student Grades • 

D-6 , Evaluate Your lnstructk>f)al Effectiveness 

Category E: Inetrudloiyi Management 

E-1 Project Instructional FUscmrce Needs 
E-2 Mmga Your BtfflgetIng apd R^rting Responsibilities . 
E-3 Anange for ImprovemennSf Your Vocatiohai Facilities 
E-4 'imaintaln a Filing System ^ % 



E-5 . Provkje for 3tude^«afety ^ 

E-6 Provide for the First AkJ Needs of Students 

E-7 Assist Students in Devetopin0 Seff-Discipllne • 

E-8 Qrganize the Vocational Laboratory 

E-^9 Manage the Vdcatlonal Laboratory 

Category F: Outdance 

F-1 Gather Student DaU Using Formal DataCollectlon Technk^ues 
F-'2 Gather Student Data Through Personal Contacts 
F-3 Use Conferences to Help \^ Student Needs 
F-4 PrwKJe Informatioo on Educational and Career Opportunities 
F-5 Asit Students In Applying for EmptoyiDent or Further Educatkjn 

Category O: School^ommunlty Relatfons 

Q.-1 D^etop a School-Comm unity Relations Plan for Your Vocational 
- Jprogram 
G-2 ;6lve Presrtitations to Promote Your Vbcational Program 
G-^Voevelop Brochures' to Promote Your Vocational Program 
G-4 Prepare Displays tp Promote Your Vocatiorud Program 

Prepare News Releases and Artteles Concerning Yo ur Vocational 
Program 

G-6 Arrange for Television and Radio Presentations Concerning Your 

Vocatkmat Program 
Q-7 Conduct an Open House 
Q-fl Work with Members of the Community 
Q-9 Work with Stafe and Local Educators 
G-30 Obtain Feedback about Your Vocational Program 

Category H: Student Vocational Organlaatlon 

H- 1 Oevetop a Personal Phitoe^hy Concerning Student Vdcatkjnal 

Organizatlorw 
Hl-2 Establish a Student Vocational Organization 
H-3 Prepare Student Vocational Organization Members for 
Leadership Roles 

H-4 Assist Student Vocatkmal Organizatton Members in Devekjping, 

and Financing a Yearly Program of Activities 
H-5 Supervise Acttvitiee of the Student Vocational Organization 
Ht-6 Guide Pwtlclpatkxi In Student ^Mbnal Organizatton Contests 
Category I: P roles e to n al Role and Development 
1-1 Keep Up-to-Date Professionally 
1-2 Sen« Your Teachir>g Profession 
1-3 Devetop an Actfve Personal Phitosophy of Education 
1-4 Serve the School and Community 
1-5 Obtain a Suitable Teaching Position 
1-6 Provide Laboratory Experiences for Prospective Teachers 
1-7 Plan the Student Teaching Experier>ce ^ 
1-8 Supervise Student Teachers 
Category J: Coordinatton ol Cooperathre Education 
j-1 Establish Guklellnes for Your Cooperative Vocational Program 
j-2 Manage the Attendance. Transfers, and Terminations of Co-Op 
Students 

J-3 Enroll Stu0|ents in Your CoOp Program 
j-4 Secur^frainlng Stations for Your CoOp Program 

\J-5 Place uo-Op Students on the Job 
J-6 Develop the Training AbilMr of On-the^b Instructors 
J-7 ' Coordinate Orv-the-Job Instructton 
j-8 Evaluate CoOp Students' On-the^b Performance 
j-9 Prepm for Students' RelatM Instruction 
JhIO SHieiPvise an Eytoyer-Emptoyee Appreciation Event 

^ ^ RELATED PUeUCATHflm 

Student Gukto to Usln^^ Performarice-Baead Teacher Educatton 
Materials 

Resource Person Gutoe to Using Performance-Based Teacher 

Educatton Materials , . .^^ ^. 

Gutoe to the Implementation of Performance-Based Teacher Education 

^ 
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. For Informatton r«fl«rdliHl •vi|W»l|lt^ and prtc«« of m— m«tort«U oonUcl- 

'Am«ri6an AModatln f^^^caUonal InttrudtoiwI Mortals 
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